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The Black-billed Cuckoo at Home 


By EDMUND J. SAWYER 
With a photograph and drawings by the author 


x er observing bird student knows what is meant 
\ by the unbirdlike species—certain not necessarily 
uncommon, but hardly familiar birds. Some of 
them are the Woodcock, Cuckoo, Whippoorwill, Nighthawk, 
Chimney Swift, Hummingbird and, to some extent, the 
Brown Creeper and Marsh Wren. There is a strangeness 
about these birds, something by virtue of which we are 
\G not allowed to pass them with the mere glance we might 
bestow upon others which, it may be, we chance to know 
even less about. In some, this strangeness is slight and 
vague; in others, it amounts to an air of mystery which hangs about 
’ the bird like a veil. Of the latter, the Cuckoo is a striking example. 
Wherever seen, a Cuckoo invites our thoughtful attention; there is always 
the same engrossed, preoccupied bearing, always that suggestion, to a greater 
or less extent, of the mystic. 

On June 17, 1909, at the foot of a slight, sandy ridge covered with a scanty 
growth of small oaks, locusts and pines, a Cuckoo 
slipped silently from a small patch of hazel, or 
similar bushes, at arm’s length from me. She 
alighted low in a pine a few yards off, and at 
once proceeded to dress her feathers, giving me as fine a 
chance as could be wished to identify her as a Black-bill. 
There was the nest with its two dull blue eggs. It was two / 
feet off the ground, resting on a fallen, dead locust among 
the branches of which the shoots of bushes had grown 2% 
up. Made of long twigs and stiff grass stalks, and with a decided, 
though moderate, hollow rather well lined, it was something more than 
a mere griddle of crossed sticks. The lining consisted of a few green 
leaves under a thin sprinkling of dry, brown, shriveled oak and similar catkins. 
The nest was so plainly exposed from above, and so little concealed from the 
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side, that it seemed certain of discovery by any one passing that way. In 
a stay of ten minutes, I did not see the bird again. 

My next visit was on June 21. From this date until July 6, 
I made trips every few days, spending from three-quarters of an 
hour to four hours or more near the nest, each time. How rich 
and varied would have been such observations about the nest 
of a Wren, a Robin or some Warbler, or any of a hundred others 
of our common birds! And how comparatively little of real 
insight did they yield in the case of these uncanny birds! 

At first, I usually found one of the old birds on the nest, and 
occasionally when the young were several days old. The eggs 
hatched between June 22 and 24. On the 2oth both old birds 
came about, and remained within several yards of me for the 
forty-five minutes that I spent sitting twenty- 
five feet from the nest. The young would 
“beg’’ for food when I shook the bushes about 
their nest; and, as they stretched up their heads, I could 
see the broken egg-shells under them. The following day 
I found only the female about. She called now and then, 
as usual since my first visit, but no mate appeared, though a 
Cuckoo did occasionally call somewhere at a distance. Half an hour 
went by, then an hour, and I had given him up for killed. Finally a 
Cuckoo came, and swooped gently at the female perched in a locust 
tree. He alighted on the branch she had left just in time to escape 
him. There he stood, with slowly rising and falling tail, the other 
bird being a yard or two in front, he raised his tail beautifully 
expanded. There was no attempt at pursuit, not a flutter nor a note; in 
a few minutes the late comer sailed down over some bushes, and so out of 
sight, as quietly as he had made his appearance on the scene. The sexes are 
indistinguishable in the field, but I felt sure which was which in this apparent 
courting scene. 

Two days later, one of the Cuckoos flew up from the bushes about the 
nest, and, still I found a Cuckoo occupying 
the latter. The suggestive scene in the locust 
at once occurred to me, and I hoped to see, 
after all, an instance of that remarkable 
anomaly, well known with Cuckoos, of 
young birds and fresh eggs in the nest together. 
From my accustomed seat eight or ten yards 


away, I watched the sitter, patiently waiting for her to quit the nest. In the 
meantime, the bird which had flown from near the nest had at once proceeded 
to dress his feathers, as if he had been sitting—as, for aught I know, he had. 
I have seen Waxwings sitting “tandem” on their eggs in cold weather. 
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After a while, the sitting bird deliberately called a few times from the nest— 
a few of the usual kuk-kuk notes. A few minutes still later, she bent her head 
under her breast, as if examining the nest contents under her, or, as I thought, 
looking to the egg she had just laid; next she hopped to one of the shoots 
beside the nest, then flew to a nearby tree. How eagerly I went forward, only 
to behold the two callow young, no eggs. It was early morning, somewhat 
cold and misty; the old bird had simply been brooding her bantlings. 


NEST AND TWO YOUNG OF BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO 


Well, she had called while sitting on her nest, that was something! As usual, 
she was alone during most of my stay—about two hours on this occasion. 
As usual, too, she moved from tree to tree, hunting caterpillars, frequently 
calling, occasionally dressing her feathers, and often sitting on one perch for 
a minute or two at a time; but her head was seldom at rest for more than 
a few full seconds at a time and, in consequence, the caterpillars fared ill. 
Now it was some little chap near the thorny trunk of a locust, and now a big 
brown fellow discovered on a topmost twig. With one of these brown worms 
held near the end of her bill, she once spent several minutes within some ten 
feet of her nest, apparently intent on feeding the young, but there was no 
hint of the anxious, nervous fidgeting of a bird driven to approach her nest 
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under siege. After a while the food was missing; apparently she had swallowed 
it, having decided that her young could wait a few hours longer, since the enemy 
seemed inclined to stay awhile. The nestlings were never fed while I was about, 
nor did their parents once exhibit the least impatience. 

The actions of these birds are characterized by a peculiar gliding quality. 
Extremely slender and graceful, they move among the close-growing branches 
with remarkable ease and speed. The eye can scarcely 
follow these motions. It is well nigh impossible to tell 
whether the bird moves most by the aid of wings, tail, 
or feet. The long tail is closely folded, in progressing 
among the branches, and seems to act just like the 
‘shaft of an arrow in sustaining its owner’s 
flight, if that elusive sliding through space can 
properly be so called. For the most part, it 
is only in quick turns and in sudden reaches 
far out or abruptly down from a perch that the tail is somewhat expanded. 

The bird assumes no special pose in calling, but, the feathers of the throat 
and upper breast being much expanded in this act, the Cuckoo has, in some 
positions especially, an odd or ludicrous appearance while sounding his strange 
notes. There is nothing bird-like about this sound. Usually heard from a 
hidden source, one might imagine a boy, hidden in the thicket, experimenting 
with a “‘devil’s fiddle” made from a thin wooden box instead of a tin can. Nor 
is the unnatural element much lessened by catching the bird in the act; there 
he sits, apparently in a brown study, dispassionately voicing in those weird 
kuk-kuks the meditations of a hidden mind. 

It is questionable if any degree of familiarity possible with the Black-billed 
Cuckoo would dispel this atmosphere of secrecy in which he seems ever to 
move and have his being. In the presence of this strange character, I can well 
believe one might make a life study of the species, and still perceive that same 
haunting inscrutability. 

About July 6, the nest was empty. I had learned a little—a very little— 
of Black-bill ways; I had seen a good many, possibly nearly all, of his poses, 
and made some fifty distinct sketches of them. But the Cuckoo I had sought 
to know and had hoped to think of henceforth, with the Robin, Oriole and 
Song Sparrow, as an intimate acquaintance, remained a Cuckoo still—a 
recluse, a forbidding, hidden character. 
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Some Bird Orphans 


By MISS L. H. SCHROEDER, Amsterdam, Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


UNE 12, 1909, a junior member of the Audubon Society brought me 
J a little rusty-looking bird, fully feathered, but perfectly helpless. The 

boy said he found him near the river, and his father said it was a young 
Crow, and wanted to have it killed. I could not say what sort of a bird it 
was; but it was a bird, and must be cared for. He was too young to take 
food, and for many days I was obliged to force open his bill and feed him. 
Slowly he grew, and learned to take food. In July, his feathers began to 
change; his head became a beautiful blue, and the wings and tail an iridescent 
purple and I knew that it was a Bronzed Grackle. He then ventured to fly 
on the limb of a tree near the door, but came at my call at any time, walking 
in and out at his pleasure during the day, and never failing to come in early 
each evening, to be put to bed in his cage. If went out he followed me like 
a little dog, and I was obliged to steal out to go on the street. 

It would fill many pages were I to recount the amusing things he did 
during the day. One of his favorite places was a shelf in the kitchen on which 
stood a clock and a number of other things which interested him very much. 
He would work with great energy until the clock door was opened, and then 
watch the pendulum go back and forth. Among the things on the shelf was 
a basket filled with balls of cotton and other material for mending; all these 
he threw on the floor, one by one, and, when the basket was empty, he sat 
in it seemingly much pleased with his new bed. Often, when I was at dinner, 
he would sit on my shoulder and watch, and in a moment his bill would be 
in my ear and he would fairly shout. At breakfast, he generally sat in my lap 
and had his share of toast and coffee, drinking the coffee from a teaspoon. 

It has been said that the Grackle is fond of corn, and does considerable dam- 
age to corn-fields. I experimented with cracked corn, green corn, boiled corn, 
canned corn, and corn in all shapes, but he would have none of it; but a nice 
fat berry bug or a succulent spider were never refused. He would not touch 
any sort of fruit, but a cracker, a bit of cake, or a little roasted or boiled meat 
were eaten with a relish. Sometimes he would fly on my shoulder and put 
his bill in my mouth, to force it open, and then examine my teeth, to see if 
they were firm;—not a very pleasant proceeding when I thought of the berry 
bugs and spiders! As the summer advanced, he took long flights to the woods, 
and at times was gone for hours; but he always returned to his home, and came 
to my hand at my call anywhere. When the leaves began to turn, I expected 
him to go southward; but September came and passed, and he seemed to have 
no thought of going. October 18, in the morning, he seemed restless, and 
finally flew away, and, as it had grown quite cold, I felt sure he had migrated. 
October 22, he returned, and came to the window to be let in out of the cold, 
and when I went out he flew to my shoulder and expressed his joy in every 
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possible way. He remained here until October 25, when, after spending 
Sunday and the night in the house, he winged his way southward, leaving 
a lonely feeling and the hope to see him again in the spring. 

Among the other bird orphans brought to me by children, were two Flickers. 
They were most beautiful but I was at a loss to know how to raise them. 
I could not put them in a cage, so I set up dead limbs of trees in an empty 
room and found this worked to perfection. To find the right kind of food 
was another puzzle, but at last I found bananas to be the thing; in fact 


A YOUNG GRACKLE 


one of them was raised entirely on bananas, while the other would eat boiled 
veal, strawberries, cherries, and boiled green peas. The intelligence of these 
little creatures was wonderful. They soon learned to know my step, and would 
call loudly when they heard me come up the stairs, and the moment I opened 
the door one would be on my head or shoulder. Often in the night, I was 
awakened by their talking in their sleep, this I never observed in any other 
bird. When they learned to eat from a dish, I would set the food on the floor 
and leave the door ajar, to peep in to see the two little ones eat, and hear 
them talk to each other as if they were pleased with their bill-of-fare. 

A little Bank Swallow ought also to be mentioned. A boy brought one to me 
when it was so small that I could not see it’s bill without glasses, and it seemed 
almost impossible to force it open and feed it; but the little thing was so bright 
and cheerful that it was worth any amount of trouble to raise it. I had made 
arrangements to go to the Catskills three days after it was brought to me, 
and took it with me, feeding it on the train and boat. As it grew older, I 
found the diet of bread, milk and eggs would do no longer so engaged 
children to help catch flies. In one afternoon my tiny Swallow consumed 
eighty-five large flies, which shows what a large number of insects they destroy. 


Cliff Swallows 


By FRANK A. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


With a photograph by the author 


KIMMING abundantly over the fields of grass and alders, digging 
ss in the clayey mud along the seashore and inland streams, the easily 
identified and confiding cliff Swallow is one of the most common and 
abundant residents of eastern Maine and of the Nova Scotian valleys. Where 
I have watched it during the last season, in Washington county, Maine, and 
the vicinity of Grand Pré, N. S., it outnumbered by far all the other Swallows. 
Scarcely an available barn, in certain spots, but has its nests in varying quan- 
tities. On one small barn I counted one hundred and seventy-eight of the 
clay nests hanging in rows and clusters from one side alone, and many others 
have easily supported at least one hundred nests. From these colonies the 
birds are continuously circling the immediate door-yards of the barns and 
houses, and flying abroad over the orchards and fields on easy wing in pur- 
suit of food and pleasure. At night and morning, especially, and at certain 
other times of the day, all of the Swallows of the colony seem to be on the 
wing in the vicinity of the nests. At other times there are simply individuals 
going and returning from greater distances. 

I have carefully questioned many farmers, from place to place, as to their 
disposition toward the birds, and have found in practically all cases much 
love for the little fellows. Their coming is eagerly looked for and welcomed 
in the spring, and their cheerful company and confident tameness are the 
especial joy of the children. As well, all the testimony was to the effect that 
the flies and mosquitos were noticeably decreased by their presence. To make 
a rough estimate of their benefits to the farmers in the consumption of insects, 
I lay on my back close by a small colony, and, by watching for half an hour 
a nest where there were four young birds, estimating two or three insects 
being brought at a feeding, about nine hundred would be consumed by that 
family each fifteen-hour day of its rearing. 

The seeking of mud for the nest-building I found particularly interesting 
to watch. In one place was a trench dug some five feet deep, and with a most 
inviting bed of soft sticky clay at the bottom. The Swallows were making 
the most of the opening of such a mine, and, through the entire forenoon that 
I observed them, they flocked in numbers and worked most conscientiously. 
As they were so fearless in flight, not hesitating to come within a foot or two, 
I thought it possible to watch them within some ten or fifteen feet, by getting 
down into the trench and remaining quiet; but, after some twenty minutes 
of it, I found that it would not work, and that I was only wasting their precious 
minutes of a pleasant June day. So, having a brown poncho, I fastened it 
by rocks across the trench, got a box for a seat behind it, and, hiding in its 
shelter, was within a few feet of them in as many minutes. They came in eager 
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succession, fluttering down, feet dropped, ready to settle lightly on the soft 
mud. The moment the feet touched ground, the body and tail were well up, 
so as not to soil those sleek feathers, and the wings extended straight over the 
back, continually fluttering to keep the feet from sinking or sticking. Mouth- 
fuls of the clay were quickly gathered, the wings continually shaking, and 
soon the Swallow was off. Every one was busy, mostly mindful only of his 
own affairs; but now and then a tiff occurred, where two wanted the same 
spot. Every newcomer called softly, and those flying above and across 
were musically happy. 

The nests are none too well fastened to the rafters, and a heavy rainstorm 
at the wrong season destroys many of the young birds and eggs. The gather- 
ing of the families and clans takes place early, so that late August sees the 
majority gone for the season, to return again to their old homes with another 


spring. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Louis AGassiz FuERTEs 
(See frontispiece) 


PINE SISKIN 


The Pine Siskin breeds in southern Canada, the extreme northern United 
States, and in the mountains south to North Carolina and New Mexico. 

In the winter it extends its range almost, if not quite, to the Gulf coast; 
but, at the same time, some individuals remain through this season almost 
at the northern limit of the summer range, making it impossible to obtain 
any dates of arrival or departure over most of the northern United States. 
In addition, the Pine Siskin is one of the most irregular birds in its migratory 


movements. 


One winter it may be present in thousands, and none be seen 


again for several years. It was particularly abundant in the winter of 1906-7, 
and remained unusually late during the cold spring of 1907. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Northern Florida 
Greensboro, 
Southern Mississippi 


I MR i Oe Le oe ee 


peatia, 1ex....... 
Charleston, S. C.... 
Raleigh, N. C 


csv igeds cr cnuneted 


NF REP ae res Gat 


Northern New Jersey 


St. Louis, Mo........ 
Chicago, Ill 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Southern Michigan 
Grinnell, Ia.. 


Manhattan, Kans.. ‘3 


Blue Rapids, Kans... 
Lincoln, Neb.. 


PLAC 


Quebec City, Canada 
Southern Maine 


Northern New lied 


Renova, Pa.. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sasa? pai ei ae 


Washington, D. C 
French Creek, W. Va 


r T, Average date of 
jr the last one seen 
2 March 22 
2 April 15 
3 May 16 
5 May 18 
5 May 10 
5 May 12 
4 May 18 
5 May to 


FALL MIGRATION 


E 


Number 
, | Average date of 
“—? the first one seen 
4 | October 12 
4 October 17 
5 October 10 
5 October 13 
3 | October 18 
2 October 12 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


March 26, 1890 
March 30, 1888 
April 19, 1902 
May 29, 1907 
May 26, 1890 
April 19, 1909 
May 9, 1885 
May 20, 1904 
June 15, 1907 
May 23, 1907 
June 9, 1907 
May 20, 1907 
1897 
1890 
1885 
1907 
1899 


Earliest date of 
the first one seen 


August 8, 1890 


| August 11, 1906 
| October 13, 1891 
| October 3, 1908 


| October 6, 1892 


September 30,1896 
October 12, 1884 
October 24, 1889 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


| 
Number 


. — > € , 

PLACE BE ~~ 
Raleigh, N. C.... 4 November 11 | November 3, 1886 
Central Wisconsin 3 October 14 | September 5, 1903 
Chicago, Ill 3 October 8 September 18, 1896 
Oberlin, O. 2 October 20 September 26, 1896 
Grinnell, Ia. 2 October 21 October 14, 1889 
Lawrence, Kans September 30, 1905 
Fredericksburg, Tex. | October 17, 18094 


The average of nine years’ records at Aweme, Manitoba, of spring arrival 
is May 19, and the earliest May 4, 1901; Columbia Falls, Mont., April 10, 1894; 
Edmonton, Alberta, May 20, 1909; Godbout, Quebec, March 26, 1888. The 
average of the last seen at Aweme, Manitoba, is October 30, and the latest 
November 6, 1908; Quebec City, Canada, December 18, 1888. 


GOLDFINCH 


The Goldfinch, represented by the three races mentioned in the succeeding 
article, ranges from ocean to ocean, spends the winter principally south of 
the forty-third parallel, and breeds, for the most part, north of the thirty-fifth 
parallel. In the region between these two parallels, it is found all the year. 
But, in addition, it occurs irregularly in winter over much of the northern 
United States and even sometimes in southern Canada. The great bulk 
of the Goldfinches migrate late, but a few wander from their winter stations 
at an earlier date, and the records of the real migration are so mixed with 
records of these wanderers and of winter birds that no exact statement can 
be made of the date of migration throughout most of the United States. A 
good example of this irregularity is found in the dates of the first seen at 
Ottawa, Ontario, where the following are the dates of “‘arrival’’ for twenty- 
two years: January 14, 29, February 10, 13, 28, March 5, 8, 13, 15, 25, 28, 
April 7, 11, 12, 17, 26, May 9, 10, 13, 14, 22, 25. It is obvious that where 
the dates of arrival extend over four months no exact average date can be 
obtained. 

SPRING MIGRATION 


| Number 


> _ » | Average date of ar e 
PLACE oye oprinn arrival — Ser 
| 

Alfred, N. Y. 17 | April 25 March 9, 1898 
Eastern Massachusetts 19 May 5 Occasional, winter 
Plymouth, Me...... 18 May 3 April 23, 1885 
Scotch Lake, N. B. 7 May 18 February 15, 1901 
St. John, N. B. 6 May 20 April 12, 1895 
Chatham, N. B. 15 May 27 May 20, 1891 
Pictou, N.S..... ‘3 - 8 May 16 May 1, 1889 
North River, Prince Edward Island . 4 | =May 3: May 10, 1889 


PLACE 


Sherbrooke, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Godbout, - 

Chicago, Ill.. 

Saginaw, Mich.. 

Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
Galt, Ontario. 

Ottawa, Ontario... 
Northeastern Minnesota 
Southern South Dakota 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Northwestern North Dakota 


Aweme, Manitoba. 
Qu’Appelle, Saskatchewan 
Yuma, Colo.... 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Sheridan, Wyo.. 
Rathdrum, Idaho 
Fort Custer, Mont. 
Terry, Mont... 

Big Sandy, Mont. 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Carson City, Nev 
Newport, Ore... 
Okanagan, B. C. 


PLACE 


Okanagan, B. C. 

Big Sandy, Mont. 
Aweme, Manitoba 
North River, P. E. 1. 
Halifax, N.S... 


Southern New Brunswick. 


Montreal, Que.... 
Ottawa, Ont..... 
Galt, Ont.. 
Palmer, Mich..... 
Southern Michigan 
Chicago, IIl...... 
Southern Maine.. 


FALL 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


Jae Average date of 
seoend | spring arrival 
4 May 19 
5 May 22 

es May 3 
4 May 4 
4 May 22 
9 May 11 
11 May 14 
7 May 18 
9 May 17 
oe May 22 
14 May 19 
4 May 19 
4 May 20 
5 May 18 
6 May 28 
5 June 6 
3 May 3 
MIGRATION 
7 Average date of 
record he last one seen 
| 
13 October 12 
3 | October 7 
7 | November 13 
3 | October 5 
7 October 21 
5 November 10 
7 November 11 
3 November 16 
9 November 12 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 26, 1903 
April 6, 1908 
June 7, 1884 
Occasional, winter 
March 18, 1901 
April 7, 1899 
May 2, 1899 
Occasional, winter 
May 9g, 1896 
May 5, 1901 
May 15, 1894 
May 12, 1896 
May 6, 1904 
May 12, 1905 
May 15, 1889 
May 22, 1907 
May 9, 1903 
May 3, 1885 
May 21, 1900 
May 28, 1906 
June 4, 1907 
April 29, 1900 
May 1, 1901 
April 5, 1908 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


November 1, 1905 
October 16, 1906 
October 22, 1907 
October 15, 1888 
December 5, 1895 
December 5, 1902 
November 4, 1908 
December 28, 1885 
December 2, 1902 
November 6, 1893 
November 24, 1904 
December 25, 1906 
Occasional, winter 


In fall migration, the first arrive, on the average, in northern Florida, 
November 16, earliest, November 15, 1906; southern Mississippi, average 
November 10, earliest November 3, 1906; Covington, La., November 12, 1904. 
On the return in the spring, the last leave northern Florida, on the average, 
April 4, latest, April 14, 1887; Savannah, Ga., average, April 18, latest, May 
14, 1894; southern Mississippi, average, April 11, latest, April 23, 1902; New 
Orleans, La., average, April 4, latest, April 11, 1896; San Antonio, Tex., 


May 2, 1890; Gainesville, Tex., May 5, 1886. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 
FOURTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See frontispiece) 


Pine Siskin (Figs. 1,2). The Pine Siskin’s streaked underparts and yellow 
wing-marks (the latter showing more plainly in flight) are its distinguishing 
characters. The sexes are alike in color. In worn breeding-plumage the streaks 
below become more sharply defined, and there is no yellow or buff suffusion. 

The juvenal plumage is strongly suffused with yellow, particularly on the 
underparts, but this is lost at the postjuvenal molt, when the young bird 
acquires a plumage essentially like that of the winter adult. 

There is no spring or prenuptial molt, the black-and-white appearance of 
the breeding-plumage being due to wear and fading. 

Goldfinch (Figs. 3-6). No difficulty will be experienced in identifying 
the Goldfinch, both its colors and notes being distinctive; but its marked 
changes of plumage may lead one to confuse the sexes. At the postnuptial 
molt, the gold-and-black adult male (Fig. 3) loses his bright yellow body 
feathers, which are replaced by others resembling those of the winter female; 
but the new feathers of the tail and wings, like those of the nuptial plumage, 
are black with white markings, and the ‘shoulder-patch’ is yellow (Fig. 5). 
This plumage is worn until the following April, when the body feathers alone 
are molted and the bright yellow plumage regained. 

The young male (Fig. 4) at the postjuvenal (fall) molt changes the 
brown-washed body feathers for others resembling those of the adult male 
in winter, but it retains the wings and tail of the juvenal dress. These are 
much browner than those of the adult, the white markings are washed with 
brownish, and the lesser wing-coverts, instead of forming the bright yellow 
shoulder-patch of the adult, are but faintly or not at all washed with yellow 
andare bordered by whitish, giving two wing-bars instead of one as in the adult. 

At the spring molt, the young bird acquires a yellow body plumage and 
black cap, like that of the adult, but the wings and tail are not molted until 
after the breeding-season (postnuptial). In its first breeding-season, therefore, 
the young male may be distinguished from the fully adult male by the colors 
of its wings and tail, which are brownish instead of black, and by the absence 
of the bright yellow shoulder-patch. 

The adult female (Fig. 2) in summer plumage is almost as bright below 
as the male, but the uniform, brownish olive-green upper parts and the absence 
of a black cap at once distinguish her. After the postnuptial molt, however, 
she cannot be certainly known from the young male. 

The Pale Goldfinch (Astragalinus tristis pallidus) of the Rocky mountain 
region is somewhat larger, and, in winter plumage, decidedly paler, while 
the Willow Goldfinch (A. ¢. salicamans) of the Pacific coast is slightly 
smaller and darker than the eastern form. 
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A Trait of the English Sparrow 


The pleasure of many a stroll in the 
May woods, particularly during the end 
of that month, has been spoiled, either 
completely or partially, by a small green 
caterpillar, or inch-worm. This annoying 
little pest has a habit of suspending him- 
self from the branch of the tree on which 
he probably was born, by means of a 
long, delicate, silk thread, which is visible 
only as it sunlight. 
Consequently, when one walks through 
a piece of woods infested with these inch- 
worms, it is not long before one’s clothing 
is covered with them and their fine, sus- 
pending threads. Sometimes, too, the 
threads cling to one’s face, and if the day 
is at all hot and humid, as so many of our 
days are, the sensation is anything but 
pleasant. Still less agreeable is it to have 
a worm strike one’s face, and then insist 


shimmers in the 


upon exploring it. 

After a few experiences with these most 
annoying nuisances, one is ready to 
welcome with open arms anything that 
will aid in any way in destroying them. 
It is a rather curious case of poetic justice 
that the friend in need should turn out 
to be the much condemned 
and despised English Sparrow. 

In the spring of 1907, they first at- 
tracted attention in a little piece of woods 
on the western edge of Bronx Park that 
was thickly infested with the inch-worm 
pest. Every now and then, one of the 
Sparrows would fly a few feet from the 
ground, hover in air with beating wings, 
descend, and then repeat the whole per- 
formance. Selecting and watching 
him carefully, it was soon discovered that 
he was busy capturing and devouring 
the small green caterpillars that made 
walking unpleasant. Since then, the same 
thing has been observed each spring. 

The Sparrows are not content 
catching one caterpillar and eating that 
before seizing another, but they must 


criticised, 


one 


with 
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needs continue catching until their bills 
can hold no. more, then they rest either 
upon the ground or on the lower branch 
of some tree and finish their meal. They, 
evidently, regard these inchworms as a 
great delicacy, for it is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to compel them to drop 
any of them, even when their bills are 
so full that the caterpillars hang out on 
all sides. Nor, when they have deposited 
them upon the ground preparatory to 
eating them, does a quick and sudden 
rush cause them to leave any; on the 
contrary, the bird quickly seizes them, and 
then flies with them to the nearest low 
branch:—Epwin W. Humpureys, New 
York City. 


Replacing a Fallen Swift’s Nest 


In the summer of 1908, I unexpectedly 
found that a Chimney Swift’s nest, 
with three young, had fallen into one of 
our fireplaces. The young birds were 
small, probably not more than three or 
four days old. At first I tried feeding 
them milk by means of a medicine dropper, 
but this proved useless, the weakest of 
the three dying in about four hours. 
When I decided to try to get them up 
into the chimney, where the old bird 
could take care of them. The method 
adopted proved simple and successful. 
Two boards were nailed together, as 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
and the nest was fastened onto the ver- 
tical board. The lower board was pro- 
vided principally to keep the nest from 
falling down the chimney again, in case 
the string should happen to break. I 
then put the two remaining young ones 
into the nest and climbed up onto the 
roof. The whole thing was lowered, by 
means of string, down into the chimney, 
and fastened when it was about twelve 
feet below. 

The young were very weak when they 
were put down the chimney, but they 
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recovered rapidly and were in a vigorous 
condition twenty-four hours later. Obser- 
vations, made a few days later, showed 
that they were in no further danger from 
falling, as they had left the nest and were 
clinging onto the sides of the chimney. 
It seems that Chimney Swift’s nests 
have the unfortunate habit of falling 
down into fireplaces when they contain 


Bird - 


Lore 


ming over the meadows. Presently one of 
them flew to the side of a school-house (a 
small frame building), and there, a short 
distance beneath the eaves, plastered 
against the outside wall, was a nest, which 
turned out to be a real Barn Swallow’s 
nest. The birds went to the nest again 
and again, showing that it was their own. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. Hereto- 


A REPLACED CHIMNEY SWIFT NEST 


half-grown young birds. I have also 
noticed that people on such occasions 
are inclined to waste a lot of time grieving 
over the fact that nothing can be done to 
save the poor, dirty, helpless young ones. 
People generally seem anxious to do what 
they can to save the birds, but in most 
cases they think that nothing can be 
done. The method here, is 
simple and easy when the top of the 
chimney is accessible, and could probably 
be used in the majority of cases.—L. P. 
EMERSON, Cambridge, Mass. 


described 


Curios in Nests 


While driving along a country road last 
spring, I noticed some Barn Swallows skim- 


fore all the Barn Swallows’ nests I have 
found were_inside of a barn, plastered 
against a rafter or beam. It was not a 
Cliff Swallow’s nest, for it was not bottle- 
shaped, but was open at the top, and had 
a good deal of down and grass mixed with 
the clay. Besides, a bird student could 
not mistake one species for the other. 
The other day I was called to see a 
curiosity in English Sparrow’s nests. 
Right beneath the eaves of a friend’s 
veranda roof were two curved ornamental 
brackets between four and five inches 
apart. Without a support between them, 
no nest could have been built there. Now, 
here is the odd thing: In some way the 
birds had managed to lay a corn-cob on 
the brackets, thus connecting them and 


making a sufficient flooring for their nest. 
Here they had piled and woven together 
a lot of material, in the top of which, 
right under the eaves, they had formed a 
cosy nest, and had reared 
at least one brood, per- 
haps two,as they began to 
breed early in the spring. 
My friends insist that 
no person had, to their 
knowledge, placed the 
cob there, nor do they 
believe any one did. 
What motive could any 
person have had for put- 
ting a cob in such a 
place? The birds left 
one end of the cob ex- 
tending out on the near 
side of the nest, afford- 
ing them a 
stand on whilé they fed 
their My 
friends and I can come 
to only one conclusion— 
that the Sparrows them- 
selves carried the cob up 
to the brackets and 
placed it in _ position. 
But how did they do this? 
The cob was a good-sized 
one. 


perch to 


bantlings. 


Do other observers 


know of similar in- 
stances ?— LEANDER S. 
Keyser, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 


Some Rare Ducks Wintering Near 
Boston 


It is the custom with the park authori- 
ties in Boston, when the ponds are freezing, 
to catch the tame Ducks and put them 
in winter quarters. For several years past, 
a number of the tame Mallards have 
refused to go into the cage, and have 
flown about during the winter from place 
to place in the park system, seeking the 
small open places of water. 

One of these refuges, always open, is 
near the lower end of Leverett Pond. 
This pond is a small body of water bor- 
dered on one side by the most populous 
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part of Brookline Village, and crossed 
at its lower end by a broad thoroughfare, 
on which pass a constant stream of 
vehicles and electric cars. The waters 


CANVASBACK, BALDPATE, AND. IN FOREGROUND, A 
PAIR OF TAME MALLARDS 
Photographed by W. C. Levey 


of a good-sized brook, led underground 
through the village and becoming tem- 
pered thereby, empty into the lower end 
of the pond, and prevent it from ever 
entirely freezing over. 

Jamaica Pond is another and much 
larger body of water, a little farther up 
the same park system. With the tame 
Ducks acting as decoys, many migrating 
Ducks are attracted here in the fall. 
Most of these Ducks remain contentedly 
until the pond freezes over, when they, 
presumably, seek a warmer clime. 

During the winter of 1908-1909, 
however, a male Baldpate, a rare Duck 
in this vicinity, stayed on Jamaica Pond 
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until it froze over, and then followed 
the tame Mallards down to Leverett 
Pond, where it remained until the spring. 
To my knowledge, this is the first Bald- 
pate ever seen on these ponds. Last fall, 
three males and one female Baldpate, a 
male Canvasback, a male Ring-neck 
Duck, and a female Redhead, appeared 


sides the hot water returning from the 
exhausts of some of the engines, there is 
also a constant stream of heated water 
running into the lake from the water- 
jackets of the mine compressors. This 
has a decided influence on the general 
temperature of the lake water and, as 
a consequence, the ice leaves the lake 


MALE BALDPATE 
Photographed by W. C. Levey 


on Jamaica, and afterward spent the win- 
ter on Leverett Pond. 

Associating as they did with the tame 
Ducks, they soon became very tame 
themselves, and would come in and take 
food thrown to them. Thus I was able 
to get a number of pictures of them.— 
W. CHARLESworTH Levey, Brookline, 
Mass. 


Early Appearance of Gulls on Cobalt 
Lake, Ontario, Canada 


Cobalt Lake is a small body of water 
one mile long and a quarter-mile wide, 
on which is located the town of Cobalt, 
on the T.& N. O., or Ontario Government 
Railway. A number of silver mines of the 
district adjacent to the lake use the water 
of the lake for their steam-plants. Be- 


earlier than formerly, and sometimes as 
much as two weeks earlier than any of the 
surrounding lakes. This year the lake 
opened on March 31, and within twenty- 
four hours two Herring Gulls were seen 
floating in the lake, or hovering gracefully 
above its surface in search of food. It is 
remarkable how soon these birds were 
able to find the open water, when one 
remembers that all the other lakes for 
hundreds of miles around were still 
covered with solid ice—ArtTHuR A. COLE. 


Great-Crests Nesting in a Box 


A cherry-tree, twenty-five feet from 
our kitchen window, has three boxes in it. 
One has an opening only just large enough 
to admit a Wren; the other two will 


accommodate any bird of this locality 
seeking such a home. Bluebirds have been 
nesting in one or the other of the two 
suitable boxes for years, never in both 
at the same time. Sometimes they have 
had Wrens for neighbors, and sometimes 
they have succeeded in keeping the tree 
to themselves. This year, the Blues came 
and looked the houses over, but finally 
decided that the orchard offered greater 
inducements. A pair of Wrens early pre- 
empted the box with the protective door- 
way, while a pair of Great-crested Fly- 
catchers were industriously examining 
into the desirability of the others. On 
May 25, the Great-crests set to work in 
earnest, building in the box next to the 
home of the Wrens—only about eight 
feet away. Now, June 13, the nest is 
complete, the eggs are laid, and every- 
thing is lovely; that is, it might be if the 
neighbors were a little more neighborly. 
The Wrens seem to have great respect, if 
but little love, for their big neighbors, 
while the Great-crests do not seem to 
have much of either for their puny ones. 
The Wrens are never seen near the home 
of the Great-crests, while the latter per- 
sistently torment their little neighbors. One 
of them will sit at the Wrens’ door for 
five minutes at a time, unable to enter, 
but impudently peeping in, to the great 
disgust of the outraged householders.— 
EGBERT T. Busn, Stockton, N. J. 


Purple Martin Increasing 


During the spring of 1909 and: 1910, I 
have distributed several hundred copies 
of National Association Special Leaflet 
No. 2, ‘The Purple Martin,” to schools 
and individuals. The result has been 
gratifying beyond expectation. Just a 
few years ago, the Purple Martin was 
a scarce article, almost an unknown 
quantity. Now I am confident that a 
hundred pair, or more, can be found 
within a radius of three miles. After dis- 
tributing the leaflets, bird-boxes went up 
on all sides, to my surprise and satisfac- 
tion. Before the distribution, few people 
knew what a Purple Martin was; but 
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now an interest is developing rapidly, 
which also means that there will be lovers 
of other, birds. I, myself, have a colony of 
nineteen pairs of Martins. A cat caught 
a few Martins (the cat is not mine), and 
such cats should be dealt with summarily, 
as they no doubt take first place as de- 
stroyers of birds. However, a remedy is 
difficult to find. The English Sparrow 
is also the arch enemy of the Purple 
Martin, and other birds that nest in 
boxes or hollow trees.— FERDINAND 
SCHREIMAN, Concordia, Mo. 


Notes on Swainson’s Hawk 


On the evening of April 8, 1909, a flock 
of about seventy-five Swainson’s Hawks 
appeared here, and scattered to several 
eucalyptus groves to roost. Some soared 
high above the groves, while others 
flew directly into the trees; but by dark 
they were all in the trees. 

The next morning some of them flew 
to the fields and hunted, while others 
remained in the groves. During the day, 
they flew away to the southeast, and did 
not appear here again. They were in 
several different phases of plumage. They 
were very tame, and allowed me to pass 
under the trees they were in without fly- 
ing. I never saw Hawks in large flocks 
here before, and would like to learn if this 
is a common thing among Swainson’s 
Hawks.—Joun McB. RoBERtTSON, Buena 
Park, Orange Co., Cal. 


Late Stay of the Evening Grosbeaks 


The following will possibly be of some 
interest to your readers. During the win- 
ter of 1909-10, a colony of twenty or 
more Evening Grosbeaks took up their 
residence in the neighborhood of the King 
Philip mine, of this place. Their principal 
food consisted, apparently, of the scraps 
they could pick up from the rock pile at 
the mine. After a car of rock was dumped 
on the pile, the birds would fly down and 
pick the pile over before the car was back 
to the shafthouse. Waste from the miners’ 
dinner-pails was probably choice living 
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for them. They would leave the neighbor- 
hood of the rock pile, apparently for the 
shelter of heavy timber, in advance of an 
approaching which 
action was men as a 
weather indicator. 

These birds seem inclined to 
during the summer. In early spring they 
seemed to live largely on the buds of the 
trees—R. R. SEEBER, Mich. 

{In response to an inquiry as to how 


heavy snowstorm, 


remarked by the 


remain 


Winona, 
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in the 
vicinity of Edmonton, and in a few days 


They arrive about April 1o-15 
their chebec is heard on all sides. Most 
of the nests are located in a crotch of a 
poplar sapling at all distances from the 
ground. I was on the lookout for a suit- 
able nest to photograph, and on July 12, 
1908, found one at the edge of a wood 
in a poplar sapling eight feet from the 
ground. 

The camera was set with no pretense 


LEAST FLYCATCHER SHADING YOUNG 
Photographed by J. M. Schreck 


long the birds remained, Mr. Seeber re- 
plied under date of June 15, 1910: “The 
Grosbeaks have prominent 
around the mine location for about four 
weeks, and I believe are nesting in the 
heavier timber, but I have located no 
I saw one Grosbeak in the air about 


not been 


nests. 
three nights ago.’’] 


The Least Flycatcher 


The 


commonest 


Flycatcher is one of the 
Alberta. 


Least 


birds of northern 


of a blind, and it did not take long to get 
pictures of the adult bird brooding young. 

I visited the nest several times, and 
on two occasions caught both birds at the 
nest, but the usual custom was for one to 
leave as the other approached the nest. 

The male bird was very 
fact he would brood young until I touched 
his back,—and the last picture taken 
at the nest was made while I stood back 
of the camera and focused on the bird 
himself. 

When the young were fully feathered, 


tame,—in 


I took them from the nest and set them 
on a limb some ten to twelve feet from the 
nest, and the parent birds came and fed 
them regularly. After I had taken several 
pictures, I returned the birds to the nest.— 
J. M. Scureck, Naramata, B.C. 


The Cat Question 


Replying to Mr. Edgar Boyer of 
Sparks, Nevada, on ‘Our Duty to Our 
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a male, should be retained out of each 
family born. All the rest should be at once 
put to sleep. Let humane societies and 
humane people prosecute, put to shame, 
frown upon and ostracize all cat-deserters. 
Large numbers of cats are deserted, 
especially at vacation time. They must 
hunt or starve. Mr. Boyer says, “their 
every movement is emblematic of dis- 
trust and thievishness.’”’ They have good 
cause to distrust man, and all would steal, 


A LEAST FLYCATCHER FAMILY 
Photographed by J. M. Schreck 


Bird Tenants,’ and to Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, ‘Cats and Crows,’ in Brrp-LorE 
for May-June, there seem but two meth- 
ods, educational and legal, by which the 
cat question can ever be humanely settled, 
with just regard for the rights of people, 
birds and cats. 

First, by education. Educate all, especi- 
ally the coming generation, to appreciate 
the fact that it is an offence against 
society, human, cat and bird, to allow 
cats to run wild and reproduce unchecked. 
If a female be kept, a doubtful luxury for 
any cat- and bird-lover,—but one kitten, 


if starving. No animal is so often neg- 
lected as the cat. The popular idea is that 
cats can shift for themselves; hence these 
cruelties to cats, birds and the compas- 
sionate. . 
The second method, which should 
supplement the first, is a legal one. Tax 
all cats, as all dogs are taxed, and the evil 
will be struck at the root. Then, and then 
only, shall we know who owns the cat. 
The race will improve, and starving mon- 
grels disappear, to the betterment of all, 
themselves included. Those appreciating 
a fine cat, properly restricted, and wishing 
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to keep it, will be willing to pay the cat 
tax; if not, the law should compel them 
so to do. The progeny of the dog is re- 
stricted, why not that of the cat? 


tain oriental lands where this is not the 


In cer- 


case, pariah dogs are a nuisance; so are 
pariah cats, and so would be any other 
animal not rationally controlled by man. 
But the fact that cats destroy birds makes 
their question a burning and a 
worthy field of labor for all Audubon 
both 
and legal, with malice toward none, with 
charity toward all.”—Emitry G. Hunt, 


M.D., Pasadena, Cal. 


one, 


workers, along lines, educational 


The Destructiveness of Cats 


In 1888, we built a new home and made 
a secluded garden especially for the birds. 
planting trees, shrubs, vines and plants in 
profusion. The high back fences, topped 
with wire netting two and one-half feet 
wide, to keep out cats, are covered with 
corners and 
wild. We 
have, each spring, a great variety of mi- 


Virginia creeper. Certain 


borders are allowed to grow 
grants. They come and find food, water 
and shelter in the garden,—they find a 
haven of rest. But at night the neighboring 
cats, also loving seclusion, make the garden 
their rendezvous. Certainly some birds 
have their 


choice ones have tried to nest, but have 


raised broods, while many 
been driven away, or killed, by English 
Sparrows and cats. While the garden has 
been a source of pleasure in many ways, 
it has also proved a perpetual disappoint- 
ment because of English Sparrows and 
cats. It is distressing to find, every year, 
under vines and bushes, bunches of feath- 
ers and, too, little feet of one’s favorite 
birds—often choice and uncommon ones. 

Here is a partial list, only, of casualties 
taken from an old diary, and is reliable: 

1898—June 5.—A Song Sparrow be- 
gan to build in a honeysuckle vine on the 
south side of the house. 

July 5.—Five fine young Song Spar- 
rows left the nest this morning, at eight 
o’clock—safely. 

July 6.—At four o’clock this morning 
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a neighbor’s cat caught one of the birds 
in the (my) garden. It was pitiful to hear 
the cries of the little parents and to see the 
young try to escape. 

July 7.—Of the five, only two of the 
young Song Sparrows are left. The results 
of time and patient labor of these sweet, 
useful, little birds for a month, destroyed 
in a few hours by cats! 

1901.—July 30.—A Wren’s nest with 
a full complement of eggs destroyed by a 
cat. 

August 14.—A young Robin just 
barely escaped a springing cat. I saved it. 

1902.—In late April, a Song Sparrow 
built a nest in some brush placed in a high 
crotch of an elm. She brooded five eggs 
for almost two weeks. A cat climbed up 
one night, and destroyed the nest and ate 
the eggs. The same week, a Wilson’s 
Thrush, or Veery, was taken by a cat in 
one of my trees. 

July r1.—An orphaned Robin raised 
by me, when liberated today, was caught 
by a cat and one wing broken—per- 
manently disabled. 

July 30.—A cat caught a Wren on the 
front porch and ate him. 

During May and June, many choice 
birds were victims to cats. 

1905.—April 13.—A_ beautiful male 
Oven bird, in song, eaten by a cat at night. 
It roosted in a low, dense syringa bush. 
Bluebirds building. 

April 25.—Bluebird brooding eggs. 

May 20.—Female Bluebird acciden- 
tally shot in my garden by neighbor’s boy, 
who mistook her for an English Sparrow. 
He shot from his own garden into mine 
without my knowledge. Male bird faithful 
in feeding and caring for the young 
birds. I helped him by throwing out meat 
and meal worms, which he fed to the 
babies. 

May 25.—Five young Bluebirds left 
their nest-box, safely today. 

June 5.—At five o’clock this morning 
the father Bluebird’s cries took me into 
the garden to find a cat with two of the 
young in her claws—a male and a female— 
one dead, the other dying. The birds 
were at their feeding-place, when caught. 


1906. May g.—An Ovenbird eaten 
by a cat. Also a Brown Thrasher. 

May 13.—A Thrush killed by cat. 

May 20.—A black cat caught a young 
Robin. 

Many Juncos are sacrificed every year. 


—Mrs. Oscar OLDBERG, Chicago, IIl. 


Tufted Titmouse in Northern New Jersey 


In the May-June issue of Brrp-Lore, 
a note appears recording the Tufted Tit- 
mouse from Pine Brook, N. J. It may be 
of interest to Brrp-Lore’s readers to 
know. that the bird is tolerably common 
in this neighborhood in winter, and oc- 
casionally in summer. I have it recorded 
in January, February, March, April and 
May, 1908; May August, 1909; 
March and April 1910.—IsaBEL McC, 
Lemmon, Englewood, N. J. 


and 


A Late Pine Siskin 


June 17, 1910, I saw, and positively 
identified, a Pine Siskin, in a row of apple 
trees near our house. This species was 
entirely absent here last winter, as were 
also the Redpolls and Crossbills. This 
is the first time that I have known the 
Siskin to be here in summer.—L. HENRY 
Potter, Clarendon, Vt. 


A Hummingbird Guest 


While visiting a friend who had spent 
the summer in Colorado, the enclosed 
picture was shown me, and these brief 
facts told. ‘“‘We arrived at the ‘Broad- 
moor’ late in July, and the very first 
morning were taken out to see the nest 
of a Hummingbird built over an electric 
light in the north gallery of the hotel. 
The guests in the hotel had been very 
solicitous about the little mother’s wel- 
fare, as soon as it was discovered that she 
was really determined to build her nest in 
so unusual a place. 
remain on the nest at night, they begged 
that the light should be turned off early, 
so the heat might not destroy the eggs. 


Notes from Field and Study 


When she began to _ 
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All the people about the house entered 
into the plans made for protecting her, 
and in due time Hummers 
hatched and safely reared by the brave 
little parents. 

‘The clerk of the hotel was kept busy 
exhibiting his interesting tenants, and. 


two were 


NEST’ OF*HUMMER ON THE PIAZZA OF 
A COLORADO SPRINGS HOTEL 


to do so without disturbing them, a 
mirror was put into requisition. Held at 
the proper angle we could see the cunning 
nest and two poor little featherless crea- 
tures whose only sign of life, at first, was 
the opening of mouths that seemed to 
bear no relation whatever to the size 
of the bodies they belonged to. Days 
passed, feathers came out, and at last, 
one morning, when our visit was made, 
nothing remained but the birth-place of 
the smallest atoms I ever saw that could 
be called birds.”—Mrs. M. L. STEPHEN- 
son, Helena, Ark. 


“DO BIRDS WATER THEIR YOUNG?” 
Photographed by Mrs. S. Louise Patteson, Fairmount, Ohio 


In asking whether birds water their young, Mrs. S. Louise Patteson writes: “In 
feeding their young (see lower picture), Goldfinches go very close to them. But in the 
upper picture we have the parent alighting at a place where such close approach was 
impossible, and supplying them from that distance with what resembles a liquid. May 
it not be, therefore, that the photograph marks the discovery of the fact that birds 
do water, as well as feed, their young?” 

To the editor, however, it seems more probable that the line of attachment between 
the bills of the adult and young is a glutinous saliva adhering to the birds’ bills after 
the withdrawal of the bill of the adult from the mouth of its offspring.—Epz1ror. 
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CONCEALING-COLORATION IN THE ANIMAL 
Kincpom. An Exposition of the Laws 
of Disguise through Color and Pattern: 
Being a Summary of Abbott H. Thayer’s 
Discoveries. By GERALD H. THAYER. 
With an Introductory Essay by A. 
H. Thayer. Illustrated by Abbott H. 
Thayer, Gerald H. Thayer, Richard S. 
Meryman, and others, and with photo- 
graphs. New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1909. Price, $7. 4to xx+ 
260 pages; 16 colored pages, 140 uncol- 
ored figures. 


The fundamental importance of Abbott 
H. Thayer’s law of obliterative or counter- 
shading, in animals, first made known by 
him in ‘The Auk’ for 1896 (pp. 124-129; 
318-320), is recognized by all students 
of the colors of animals. While it had been 
applied in two instances by Poulton, 
twenty years before, that eminent natural- 
ist writes, “The far-reaching significance 
of the principle was unseen until A. H. 
Thayer’s great discovery in 1896.” “For 
ages,” the same writer remarks, “the 
artist has known how to produce the ap- 
pearance of solid objects standing out on 
his canvas, by painting in the likeness of 
shadows. It has remained for this great 
artist-naturalist to realize the logical 
antithesis, and show how solid objects 
may be made to fade away and become 
ghost-like, or even invisible by painting 
out the shadows.” (Essays on Evolution, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 299.) 

In the handsome volume under con- 
sideration, Mr. Thayer’s son, Gerald H. 
Thayer, presents his father’s further 
elucidation of the law of counter-shading, 
and the results of his additional studies 
of concealing coloration. 

Mr. Thayer contends that the main, 
if not sole function of color is for purposes 
of concealment, in order that an animal 
may either elude its enemies or capture its 
prey. In ‘warning,’ ‘recognition,’ ‘signal- 
ing,’ or ‘banner’ colors, he has no belief. 
“This discovery,” he writes (introduction, 
by A. H. Thayer, p. 4), “that patterns and 
utmost contrasts of color (not to speak of 
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appendages) on animals make wholly 
for their obliteration, is a fatal blow to 
the various theories that these patterns 
exist mainly as nuptial dress, warning 
colors, mimicry devices (i. ¢., mimicry 
of one species by another), etc., since 
these are all attempts to explain an en- 
tirely false conception that such patterns 
make their wearer conspicuous. So im- 
measureably great, in the case of most 
animals, must be the value of inconspicu- 
ousness, that such devices as achieve 
this to the utmost imaginable degree, 
upon almost every living creature, de- 
mand no further reason for being (although 
doubtless serving countless other minor 
purposes).”’ 

Among birds, it is said, inconspicuous- 
ness or concealment is achieved; with 
but few exceptions, primarily by counter- 
shading, usually aided by markings, 
patterns or appendages which tend to 
further obliteration. 

The law of counter-shading, which 
explains how an animal is rendered incon- 
spicuous by being darkest above, where it 
receives the most light, and palest below 
where it is least lighted, is accepted as a 
demonstrated principle, and it now too 
well known to call for comment here. 

In the newly proposed law of oblitera- 
tive coloration, the invisibility of the 
counter-shaded bird is increased by the 
addition of a picture pattern, by which 
the bird is made to resemble the back- 
ground against which it is most commonly 
seen by its enemies or by its prey. Or, 
to quote the author, “The object’s ob- 
literatively-shaded surface must bear a 
picture of such background as would be seen 
through it if it were transparent” (p. 31). 

Thus, the American Woodcock bears 
on its plumage a picture-pattern of “‘dead 
leaves, twigs and grasses, variously dis- 
posed over shadow-holes, in a near view,” 
while the markings on Wilson’s Snipe 
represent “sticks, grasses, etc., with their 
shadows, at various distances.” The 
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plumage of the Upland Plover shows a 
“grass” pattern, a common to 
many field- or upland-inhabiting species. 
Certain of the Plover and Sandpipers wear 
this plumage during the summer when 
they live among weeds and grasses, but 
lose it for one of pure and simple counter- 
shading when they winter along the shores 


type 


and beaches. 

From these simpler and more obvious 
instances of obliterative picture patterns, 
we are led to explanations of the brilliantly 
colored and intricately marked plumages 
of birds like the male Wood Duck, Pea- 
cock and bird (Paradisea), 
or of such special markings and appen- 
dages as the speculum in Ducks, gorget of 


Paradise 


Hummingbirds, tail- coverts in the Re- 
splendent Trogon, etc., all of which, 
under certain vital conditions, are con- 


sidered to make or to aid in making their 
wearers inconspicuous. 

The prevalent white color of the birds 
of the open sea is believed to give “‘con- 
cealment against the sky above, from the 
eyes of aquatic animals below them.” 
But their young are both obliteratively 
shaded and marked. 

“‘Ruptive” or “Secant” 
designed to prevent the appearance of 
solidity following too great uniformity 
of color, and they “break up” the bird 
by cutting it into pieces none of which 
will reveal the whole. Oyster-catchers 
and Murres are examples of ruptively 
marked birds, while the lines on a Wil- 
son’s Snipe’s scapulars or stripes at the 
side of a Teal’s breast are secant markings. 

Such, in briefest outline, are the prin- 
ciples through the application of which 
Thayer seeks to explain the uses of color 
in animals. Of their importance there can 
be no question, and, whether or not one 
follows Thayer in believing them to be so 
universally applicable as to supplant all 
previously advanced theories in relation 
to animal coloration, one must be suffi- 
ciently impresssed by the character of 
Thayer’s actually demonstrated discov- 
eries to avoid judging him hastily when 
one cannot at once accept his conclusions 
as satisfactory. Moreover, the critic 


markings are 
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should constantly bear in mind Thayer’s 
insistence on the importance of looking 
at.an animal from the proper viewpoint, 
whether it be that of foe or food; and 
for his warning there is abundant need. 
We are so prone to regard things from the 
level of our own eyes that we do not 
realize the absolute necessity of taking 
the position of Hawk, grasshopper, frog 
or fish as circumstances require. 

Few men have devoted as much time 
to this subject as Thayer; possibly no 
man is better fitted to grapple with it. 
Without hesitation, we admit the truth 
of his contention that the painter’s 
peculiar and specially developed gifts 
are required to appreciate at the full 
many facts in relation to animal colora- 
tion to which the average naturalist 
may be blind; but we, in turn, maintain 
that the problem should be presented by 
the naturalist. Through the exercise of 
his equally peculiar gifts, the animal must 
be studied in nature, its haunts examined, 
its foes and food ascertained, its need 
for concealing coloration learned, and all 
the significant details of its habits and 
actions under certain conditions recorded, 
before he ventures to ask for an explana- 
tion of the use of this color or that mark- 
ing. 

Fortunately, both Thayer and hjs son 
are naturalists, and are thus doubly 
equipped for the task they have under- 
taken. Still, we cannot but feel that their 
work as a whole would have carried far 
greater weight had it been based exclu- 
sively on their own field experience. 
After weeks of close association with the 
American Flamingo, for example, we do 
not believe they would have attempted 
to explain its colors by the wholly imagi- 
nary plates and hypotheses which they 
have presented; and we fear that it is 
such cases as these which will unde- 
servedly weaken the value of the Thayer’s 
work with those who have known inti- 
mately in nature species which they have 
never met, but the significance of whose 
colors they seek to explain. 

Every real student of animal coloration 
will, however, recognize the great value 


of this eminently original and profound 
contribution to our knowledge of the 
subject; and, whether or not Thayer’s 
theories replace all those which have been 
long current, his discoveries have already 
revolutionized our views of what con- 
stitutes concealing coloration in the 
animal kingdom.—-F. M. C. 


Our SEARCH FOR A WILDERNESS; AN 
Account OF Two ORNITHOLOGICAL 
EXPEDITIONS TO VENEZUELA AND TO 
British GUIANA. By Mary BLAIR 
Breese and C. WILLIAM BEEBE. Henry 
Holt & Co. New York. 1910. 8vo., xix 
+408 pages, 157 half-tones, 3 line cuts. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beebe are to be con- 

gratulated on their success in sharing 

their delight in the life of a tropical wilder- 
ness with their readers; and, where one’s 
enthusiasm is kept constantly at the 
boiling point, it is no small satisfaction 
to feel that you have conveyed some of 
your pleasure to an appreciative audience. 

But the authors of this volume have 
done more than this, for their studies of 
tropical life have added not a little to our 
knowledge of the habits of many of the 
animals, chiefly birds, which they en- 
countered. The more technical results 
of their two trips have appeared in the 
publications of the New York Zodlogical 
Society, where also their collections were 
deposited, and we have here the narrative 
of their adventures, told in a manner to 
fire the ardor of the young naturalist, 
keen to experience the marvels of the 
tropics, as well as to arouse the interest 
of those who, less venturesome, would 
gain their knowledge of tropical life at 
second hand. 

The book abounds in half-tones from 
photographs, which illustrate the country 
traversed and many of its inhabitants.— 
F, M. C. 


A Lasprapor Sprinc. By CHARLES W. 
TownsEND, M.D. Dana, Estes & Co. 
I2mo. xi+262 pages, 55 half-tones. 
This is the pleasantly written account 

of a five-weeks’ trip to southern Labrador, 

in May and -June, 1909.;. Although the 
study of bird life was Dr. Townsend’s 
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chief object, the human life of the region 
came in for no small part of his attention. 
Of especial interest are his observations 
on the development of a Labrador spring, 
and the chapter on “The Courtships of 
Some Labrador Birds.” He remarks on 
the conspicuousness of the male Eider, 
from whatever viewpoint it be seen, and 
the fact that this bird assumes the plu- 
mage, in part, of the female during the 
flightless period of its molt, might be 
interpreted as an admission on the part 
of nature that the full male attire is con- 
spicuous. 

In commenting on modern methods of 
bird study, Dr. Townsend writés: “‘Nowa- 
days, there is no excuse for the beginner 
to use a gun, and there is no need of 
multiplying collections of bird-skins, but 
it should be impressed on all bird-students 
—and their name is legion, both masculine 
and feminine—that it is far better to be 
silent or confess ignorance than to affirm 
knowledge, unless that knowledge is 
based on sound observation.”—F. M. C. 


CATALOGUE OF CANADIAN BirRps. By 
Joun Macovwn, Naturalist to the Geo- 
logical Survey, Canada. and James M. 
Macoun, Assistant Naturalist to the 
Geological Survey, Canada, Ottawa; 
Government Printing Bureau. 1gog. 
8vo., pages viii+-761+ xviii. 

Treating of a part of North America 
in which many birds find the northern 
limit of their range, the first edition of this 
‘Catalogue’ proved in practice to be a 
faunal! work of exceptional value. We can, 
therefore, welcome in no uncertain way 
this revised edition of it, which we are 
glad to find appears in one volume instead 
of three. 

In this revised and enlarged edition, 
that veteran Canadian naturalist, John 
Macoun, has associated with him as joint 
author, his son, and not a small portion of 
the original data here presented is based 
on the combined field work of these two 
naturalists. Here too, are included the 
notes of William Spreadborough, who, as 
a field agent and collector, has been in 
the employ of the Survey since 1889. In 
addition, therefore, to eight abstracts of 
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the published records of other ornitholo- 
gists, this volume contains much original 
matter, which adds greatly to its value as 
a work of reference, and we heartily con- 


gratulate its authors on the successful 
conclusion of a task which has made 
all working ornithologists their debtors. — 


F. 3. C. 


Cueck List oF NortTH AMERICAN Brirps. 
Prepared by a Committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. Third 
(Revised) Edition. New York. Ameri- 
can Ornithologists’ Union. 1910. 8vo. 
430 pages, 2 maps. 

The fifteen supplements to the A. O. U. 
Check-List which have been issued since 
the publication of the second edition, in 
1895, have introduced so many changes in 
the nomenclature of North American 
birds that bird students everywhere will 
welcome the appearance of a volume 
which brings the subject, so far as names 
are concerned, up-to-date. In classifica- 
tion, however, there has been no change 
from that employed in the two preceding 
editions, the Committee deciding that 
since no satisfactory classification has as 
yet been proposed, it is unquestionably 
better to continue to use one already 
familiar than to adopt one admittedly 
tentative, and so long as the classifica- 
tion of birds remains an expression of in- 
dividual opinion as to the value and sig- 
nificance of the factors involved, it is to 
be hoped that the Committee will continue 
to view the matter “from the standpoint 
of convenience.” 

The changes in the nomenclature we 
have not ventured to enumerate, but we 
observe that scarcely a page of our anno- 
tated copy of the second edition of the 
Check- List is without one or more 
emendations. These, however, are the 
unavoidable result of the consistent ap- 
plication of standard laws of nomenclature, 
and their very numbers are an indica- 
tion of our progress toward reasonable 
stability. 

The few changes which have been 
made in the English names of our birds 
are in deference to popular usage, which 
has not adopted various common names 
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proposed in the first edition of the Check- 
List, or for other desirable reasons. The 
whole list of new names will be found in 
Brrp-Lore for October, 1909. The num- 
ber of species included is 790 plus 385 sub- 
species, a total of 1,175 as compared with 
the 797 species, 300 subspecies, and total 
of 1,097 forms in the second edition. The 
loss in species is due, in the main, to the 
exclusion of Giraud’s alleged Texas rec- 
ords of Mexican birds, while larger col- 
lections and finer discriminations account 
for the gain in subspecies. 

The modern, logical method for the 
use of trinomials is adopted, and when a 
species is divisible into two or more 
forms, the binonial name is applied to the 
group as a whole, and trinomials are 
used for all the included forms. 

It is, however, in the paragraphs de- 
voted to ‘Range’ that the new Check-List 
shows the most marked improvement 
over the preceding editions; and for the 
vast fund of information they contain, we 
have to thank the Biological Survey, 
which in possessing an incomparable 
series of data on the distribution of North 
American birds, is in a position to make 
this portion of the work adequately 
present existing knowledge. While our 
thanks are due each member of the Com- 
mittee for his part in preparing this in- 
dispensable volume, we speak advisedly 
when we say that every user of it is under 
an especial obligation to its Editor, Dr. 
J. A. Allen, who in revising manuscripts 
and in seeing this volume through the 
press has for the better part of two years 
devoted no small portion of his time to 
what in truth has been a labor of love.— 
F. M. C. 


PrivaATE GAME PRESERVES AND THEIR 
FUTURE IN THE UNITED StaTeEs. By T. 
S. Patmer. Bureau of Biological Survey. 
Circular No. 72, May, 1910. 10 pages, 
6 half-tones. 


While game preserves are established 
in order that game may be killed upon 
them, they become, at the same time, 
refuges for many species of birds which, 
being fortunate enough not to be killed 


as game, share all the benefits and none of 
the penalties of occupying game preserves. 

But even the game birds themselves 
benefit by the acts designed for their 
protection as well as their destruction. 
We recall a certain ducking club in the 
South whose members annually kill some 
2,500 Ducks, chiefly Mallards. The num- 
ber seems large, but the present head- 
keeper of the club informed the writer 
that prior to the formation of the pre- 
serve, he alone as a market gunner, shot 
as many birds each season as all the mem- 
bers and their guests now kill; and he was 
one among many market gunners, who shot 
over the what is now preserved ground. 

Dr. Palmer’s paper is, therefore, a 
timely contribution to a subject of in- 
terest not alone to sportsmen, but to 
bird-lovers as well.—F. M. C. 


PLants Userut To Atrract BirDS AND 
Protect Fruit. By W. L. McATEE, 
Assistant, Biological Survey. Yearbook 
of Department of Agriculture for 1909, 
pp. 185-196. 

Mr. McAtee’s pamphlet gives exactly 
the information for which bird-lovers fre- 
quently ask. He tells us not only what 
plants and trees bear fruit which will at- 
tract birds, but also what species of plants 
will thrive best in certain regions. 

The subject has a wide practical bear- 
ing, for not only may we protect valuable 
fruits by supplying birds with other kinds 
of food, but an increased food-supply may, 
in many cases, mean an increase in the 
number of birds.—F. M. C. 


ProGREss OF GAME PROTECTION IN 1909. 
By T. S. Patmer, Henry Otpys and 
C. E. Brewster, Bureau of Biological 
Survey. Circular No. 73, May 21, 1910. 
IQ pages. 

This excellent annual summary of in- 
formation relating to the relative abun- 
dance of game, parks, refuges and reserva- 
tions, importation of foreign birds, admin- 
istration and enforcement of game laws 
legislation, during the past year shows, 
on the whole, a most encouraging condi- 
tion of affairs—F. M. C. 
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The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—Of the five general 
articles in the May ‘Condor,’ A. P. 
Smith’s Miscellaneous Bird Notes from 
the Lower Rio Grande,’ which occupies 
nearly half of the number, is the longest 
and most important. Striking changes in 
the avifauna of this region have occurred 
in the last 30 years since the publication 
of the observations of Merrill and Sen- 
nett, among which are the practical dis- 
appearance, near Brownsville, of the Cha- 
chalaca, Wild Turkey, and Fulvous Tree 
Duck, and the appearance of the Chestnut- 
bellied Scaled Quail and several of the 
smaller birds. Pigeons and Doves are 
represented by six species and Orioles by 
five. 

Two illustrated papers deal with the 
nesting habits of species from widely 
separated regions, viz: ‘Notes on the 
Northwestern Crossbill,’ near Spokane, 
Washington, by J. W. Preston; and ‘The 
Olive Warbler (Dendroica olivacea) in 
Southern Arizona,’ by F. C. Willard. The 
other two papers are practically local 
lists. Ray’s account of a trip ‘From Tahoe 
to Washoe,’ in June, 1909, calls attention 
to the abundance at Washoe Lake, Nev., 
of the Killdeer and other birds usually 
found near marshes. Swarth’s ‘Miscellan- 
eous Records from Southern California 
and Arizona’ are based on specimens in 
the collections of F. O. Johnson and W. B. 
Judson of Los Angeles, recently acquired 
by the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zodlogy. Among the ‘eastern’ birds re- 
corded are a Blue-winged Teal, obtained 
in the Los Angeles market, in January, 
1895, and a White-crowned sparrow 
(Zonotrichia leucophrys), collected at Palm 
Springs, Calif., April 26, 1889. Among the 
brief notes is a record, by F. C. Willard, 
of a Texas Kingfisher ‘Seen on a Day’s 
Outing in Southern Arizona’ on the San 
Pedro river, near Fairbanks, February 13, 
1910. Although this species was reported 


by Dr. Coues from the Colorado river in 


1865, it does not seem to have been ob- 
served in Arizona since that time.—T.S.P. 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


THe ‘Supplements’ to the A. O. U. 
‘Check-List’ of North American birds 
were published with the admirable pur- 
pose of keeping the List up to date, but 
they have resulted in largely destroying 
its value as a work of reference. While 
those actively engaged in ornithological 
research posted the various changes and 
additions announced in the fifteen Supple- 
ments which have been issued since the 
publication of the second edition in 1895, 
into their Check-Lists, this 
be expected of the public at large, which, 


was not to 


consequently, for many years has had 
no one book containing an authoritative 
Check-List of the scientific and popular 
names of North American birds. 

It is to be hoped therefore, that the 
A. O. U. will permit the third edition of 
its Check-List, which has just been issued, 
to remain a standard, usable, dictionary, 
so to speak, of the names and ranges of 
North American birds, until circumstances 
warrant the publication of a fourth edi- 
tion, or at least of a revised and complete 
list of names. 

THE resignation of Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam as Chief of the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in order that, free from executive 
cares he may devote his entire attention to 
scientific work under a fund established by 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, closes a chapter in the 
history of one of the most important epochs 
in the study of our birds and mammals. 
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Dr. Merriam not only formed the Bureau 
of Biological Survey (in 1885, as the Divi- 
sion of Ornithology and Mammalogy) and 
originated field and laboratory methods 
which have made it the most efficient in- 
vestigating force of its kind in the world, 
but he unconsciously formed, at the same 
time, a school in which many of the lead- 
ing naturalists of the day have received 
an invaluable training. 

The appointment of Dr. Merriam’s 
former Chief Assistant, Mr. Henry W. 
Henshaw as his successor, is an assurance 
that the Survey will continue to render an 
increasingly effective service to the pub- 
lic, and without reservation, therefore, we 
may congratulate ourselves that Dr. 
Merriam is now in a position to give to the 
the world the fruits of his prolongéd 
studies of the American fauna. 


As the lines of bird protection are 
drawn closer, the ‘Cat Question’ becomes 
correspondingly acute. We commend, 
therefore, both to the friends and enemies 
of Tabby, Dr. Hunt’s article on the sub- 
ject in this issue of Brrp-Lore. The 
methods of relief she suggests have been 
proposed before, but she puts the case 
very clearly and in a way which should 
appeal to the good judgment of those on 
both sides of it. 

Aside from Dr. Hunt’s and other articles 
on the destructiveness of cats, this issue of 
Brrp-Lore contains several brief but sug- 
gestive papers on ways and means of in- 
creasing our bird population. 

Mr. Schreiman’s report on the results 
following a distribution of the National 
Association’s leaflet onthe Purple Martin 
shows what can be done by a little well-di- 
rected work of this kind; Professor Bene- 
dict’s description of the Mary M. Emery 
Bird Reserve and of the plans for its devel- 
opment, suggests untold possibilities in this 
direction, and in Mr. McAtee’s pamphlet 
on plants which will attract birds, which is 
briefly reviewed on a preceding page, there 
is much practical information for those 
who would increase the numbers of 
birds either in reserves or about their 
own homes. 
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BIRD-CITIES-OF-REFUGE 


Benedict, opens a wide field of work not alone for those living in cities 
and the smaller towns, but even for the dwellers in remote country 
districts. 

Especially does it suggest work for the pupils of the country school, and 
the opportunity for the setting apart tracts of land by those who have it 
to spare, and desire to perpetuate the name of an individual or a family in 
connection with such work. 

A library is a good thing for any community, but quite as necessary, if 
not more so, is the spreading open to the young a permanent page of nature’s 
book, wherein they may read for themselves. 

Now is the time to act. Every day the cities and manufacturing towns 
are growing more solidly packed with human beings; the outlying brush 
lots and woodland being stripped for fuel, and the many other uses of wood 
while the land itself is taking on a prohibitory value. Now is the time to 
secure these oases in what may be called the desert of civilization. In many 
places it is now or never. 

There is only one point on whichI should differ with Professor Benedict — 
that of necessary size. He mentions a bit of ground twenty feet square, fenced 
with poultry-wire, as being large enough for a successful reserve. To my mind, 
this is too small. A half acre is little enough to give the inmates that sense of 
freedom and the possibility of at least the partial self-support that separate 
the wild bird from the inhabitant of the large aviaries of zodlogical parks. 

Also, birds of different species do not care to be too closely associated 
in nest-building, and need elbow-room, so to speak. Anything less than a 
half-acre becomes a bird-cage, and, to be of any real value, the city of refuge 
should be upward of an acre. 

One favored season, a number of years ago, before a fire caused by a rail- 
way locomotive, had destroyed much dense underbrush, I listed forty species 
of birds as nesting in my home bird city of eight acres. Since then, causes 
wholly outside of the preserve itself have reduced the number of species nesting 
by one half, although the number of individual birds remains about the same. 
Of this I am convinced, that, in spite of varied methods of feeding and pro- 
tection from cats and vermin, many desirable species of birds must have 
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absolutely natural surroundings and the ability to forage for themselves, if they 
are to be retained. A fence of poultry-wire six feet high, set close to the 
ground and topped with barbed wire, will do finely as a barrier, if, in addition, 
there is some one watching out with gun or warrant for intruders! 

Who is there in your town that will deed an acre or more of wild land 
either to the local Audubon Society or the State Board of Agriculture for such 
a purpose? Or, if they will not give the land outright, pledge it to this use for 
a term of years? 

Then let the bird-city-of-refuge be named after either a public or a private 
individual associated with the outdoor life of our country, or the special 
district, that the bond of personality may add its influence; for one of the 
things that we most lack in the present generation is the beneficial and con- 
servative influence of association, reasonable tradition, and personal senti- 
ment, three powerful factors in the reign of law and order, whether of the 
community or the home. M. O. W. 


The Mary M. Emery Bird Reserve 
By H. M. BENEDICT 


Associate Professor of Biology, University of Cincinnati 


Now that the movement for protecting song birds, where they still 
remain, is so well under way, the time seems ripe for a concerted effor’ to 
bring back the birds to those places from which they have been driven. 

A child’s memories should gleam with the beauties of flowers and sky, 
and thrill with the remembered songs of birds. The one who cannot look 
back to a childhood in which birds sang and nested has been denied a birth- 
right. Where the children are, there should the birds be. 

And yet, every step in the building of a city makes it more difficult for 
the birds to remain; and, finally, in the heart of the city, where the little 
children swarm the streets, all but the vulgar Sparrow have vanished. How 
can birds be brought into daily life of those little children of the pavements? 
How can their memories be stored with the winged beauty and joyful song 
of birds? 

To begin the solution of this problem, Mrs. Mary M. Emery, of Cincinnati, 
has purchased a small wooded area, which yet remained undisturbed, in one 
of the residence districts of Cincinnati, built around it a boy-proof, cat-tight 
iron fence, and placed it under the charge of the ornithologist of the biological 
department of the University of Cincinnati, as an actual experiment station. 
The great object in view is to discover the most efficient and practical methods 
for restoring the birds to the cities. The motto in bronze on the entrance 
reads, “Bring Back the Birds to the Cities.” 

The first obvious essential of the city bird-reserve is to make it safe for 
nestlings. We little realize the dangers which confront nestling birds from 
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the time they hatch until they attain the wisdom of their parents. The birds 
themselves search long and earnestly for a safe place to build their nests, 
and in this fact lies the first great hope for the success of the city reserve. 
Provide a safe nesting-place, and birds will find it and use it. It is also well 
known that birds tend to return to their former haunts, and this further assures 
a constant increase in numbers in these city colonies. 

In order to make the Mary Emery Reserve safe, a fence of special con- 
struction has been designed, a picture of which I hope soon to have available 
for the readers of Brrp-Lore. It consists of channel-iron pickets, one and 
one-fourth inches wide and six feet long, bent outwards in a curve at the top, 
and riveted at the back to two angle-iron rails. The pickets are spaced one 
and one-half inches apart. In cutting the upper end of the pickets to a point, 
the metal splinters in such a way that it is impossible to grasp it without 
tearing the hand. The fence is entirely efficient in keeping out cats and boys, 
and, withal, is handsome and dignified. In fact, it has proved so successful 
in use and so attractive in appearance that the Cincinnati Iron Fence Company, 
who made it after the writer’s design, have added it to their trade patterns 
and will show it in their catalogue. 

The next essential, after safety, is the furnishing of proper nesting-places. 
Our reserve is, fortunately, already a jungle of many kinds of trees and shrubs, 
with wild herbs covering the ground. Thus many different kinds of nesting- 
places are present. A number of Wren and Bluebird houses will also be put 
up. In addition to the shrubs now present a number of berry-bearing plants 
will be set out;—barberry, honeysuckle, mountain ash, etc.;—providing 
additional food for our winter resident birds. 

During the nesting-season, yarn, string, excelsior and other materials, 
will be hung out and plenty of mud provided. 

Suet will be constantly provided on a central feeding-shelf, both winter 
and summer. All wild birds eat it greedily, while the Sparrows care but little 
for it. Many experiments with different kinds of food will be carried on, as 
here lies an important field for research in methods of attracting birds. 

Bathing- and drinking-pools are provided. by a natural spring, but city 
water will soon be installed, with an artificial basin. 

Both the food and the water will be supplied on a shelf attached to the 
south wall of a specially designed observation-house. Classes may sit in a little 
amphitheatre holding twenty or thirty, and look through slanting windows 
at the birds as they come to feed and bathe. A constant succession of birds, 
both in winter and summer, visit the feeding-shelf, and classes will be able 
to see them very much better than on the ordinary field trip. Charts and 
lantern-slides of the birds which frequent the shelf will be displayed inside 
the observation-house. A photographic blind will enable photographs to be 
taken, also. 

Constant supervision of the reserve will be exercised by the ornithologist. 
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The status of the Blue Jay and the Grackle will be determined, and, in case 
any one variety of birds seems to be becoming too abundant, attempts will 
be made in two ways to keep the balance true. It is in this direction that some 
of the most important and interesting questions will arise. 

This reserve, fully equipped, will require a total outlay of a little more 
than $2,000 in addition to the use of the land. 

The statement, originating with the ‘New York World,’ that a vast sum 
was to be expended is greatly to be regretted, as it will delay the establish- 
ment of other reserves. The expense of maintenance is little or nothing, as 
the work of the supervision is a labor of love. 

A piece of ground twenty feet square, with a poultry-netting fence may be 
made a successful reserve. In every city and village there are areas which, 
at small expense, could be fenced and placed in charge of some local bird-lover, 
teacher of biology in‘the high school, member of the Audubon Society, etc., 
who would be glad to manage it for the sake of the birds. 

The time is ripe for this movement. Let wealthy bird-lovers buy suitable 
areas and fence them, and lease them at a nominal rent to organizations 
or individuals who will agree to care for them properly. Let us labor together 
to “bring back the birds to the cities” 


YOUNG BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAKS 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman 
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THE BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK 


By WILLIAM L. FINLEY 


Che Mational Assoriation of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 45 


The Black-headed Grosbeak is one of the birds of my childhood. As 
long ago as I can remember, I saw him in the mulberry and the elder trees 
about my home when the fruit was ripe. I did not know his name, but I knew 
him by his thick bill, his bright colors and his high-keyed call-note. One has 
little trouble in getting acquainted with a bird of such marked individuality. 
The black head, the red-brown on the breast brightening to lemon-yellow 
below and under the wings, the black tail and wings with two white wing-bars, 
are distinctive of the male. The female is more demurely dressed in dark 
brown and buff. But the garments are not the only distinctive features of 
the Black-headed Grosbeak. 

For several summers, I watched a pair of Grosbeaks that 

Habits lived in a clump of vine-maples on the hillside. The same 

pair, no doubt, returned to the thicket for several years. It 

seemed that I could almost recognize the notes of their song. If our ears were 

tuned to the music of the birds, could we not recognize birds by their songs, 
as we do our friends by their voices? 

One day I stopped to look for a bird that was caroling in one of the maples. 
I saw the Grosbeak mother singing her lullaby as she sat on her eggs. It looked 
to me so like a human mother’s love. Few birds sing in the home. However 
much they wish to, they are afraid. As John Burroughs says, it is a very rare 
occurrence for a bird to sing while on its nest. But several times I have heard 
the Black-headed Grosbeak do it. How the Grosbeak took up such a custom, 
I do not know, for birds in general are very shy about attracting attention 
to the nest. 

In the Grosbeak family, the Cardinal or Redbird is perhaps 
Range more familiar, since he is often seen behind the bars of a cage. 
The Rose-breasted Grosbeak is the bird of the eastern states 
while the Black-headed Grosbeak is of the West. He may be found anywhere 
from eastern Nebraska to California, and from British Columbia south to 
the plateau of Mexico. 
As a rule, he builds a loosely constructed nest of twigs, 
Nest and Eggs lined with fine roots. In the northern states, the nests are built 
in dogwoods, vine-maples and alders; while, in the South, the 
bird often nests in chaparral, willows and other trees. -The eggs are three and 
four in number, and are pale blue thickly spotted with brown. 
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The Black-headed Grosbeak is sometimes complained of 
What He Eats by the fruit-growers on the Pacific coast. It is a bird fond 
of figs, cherries and berries. But fruit is not the major part 
of its diet. It destroys many insects that are harmful to the fruit-grower, 
such as the codling moth, canker-worm, flower beetles and scale insects. 
According to Bulletin No. 32 of the Bureau of Biological Survey, entitled 
‘Food Habits of the Grosbeaks,’ by W. L. McAtee, the Black-headed Gros- 
beak is a bird of economic value to the fruit-grower, notwithstanding the fact 
that it eats some fruit. An examination of 226 stomachs of this bird, the 


MALE BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK FEEDING YOUNG 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman 


majority of which were collected in California, shows that, during his six 
months’ stay in his summer home, the bird consumes an average of 34.15 per 
cent of vegetable and 65.85 per cent of animal food. This bird shows a distinct 
preference for black-olive scale, one of the most abundant and destructive 
insects on the coast. This insect constitutes 20.32 per cent of the Grosbeak’s 
entire food. Of the stomachs examined, this insect was found to have been 
eaten by 123 birds. This service alone more than pays fruit-growers for the 
fruit it eats. To give a clearer estimate of the value of this bird to man, scien- 
tific observations show that, for every quart of fruit eaten, the Black-headed 
Grosbeak eats more than three pints of black-olive scales, more than a quart 
of flower beetles, besides a generous supply of canker-worms and the pupe 
of the codling-moth. 
The Black-headed Grosbeak has a rollicking song, like 
Song that of the Western Robin and Western Tanager. I have, 
at times, found it difficult to distinguish the song of the Gros- 
beak and that of the Tanager. The Black-headed Grosbeak is brilliant both 
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in dress and song. I loved to watch the male that lived in the clump of maples. 
He used to perch at the very top of a fir sapling near the nest, to stretch his 
wings and preen his tail, as if he knew his clothes were made for show. Early 
in the morning he showed the quality of his singing; later in the day it often 
lacked finish. The tones sounded hard to get out, as if he were practising— 
just running over the notes of an air that hung dim in his memory. But it 
was pleasing to hear his practice. The atmosphere was too lazy for perfect 
execution. 


FEMALE BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK AND YOUNG 
Photographed by H. T. Bohlman 


We had a good chance to study and photograph a pair 
of Black-headed Grosbeaks that nested near my home.* We 
were soon on such intimate terms with both birds that we could 
watch them at close range. Nature has given the Grosbeak a large and power- 
ful bill, to crack seeds and hard kernels. It seemed to me this would be an 
inconvenience when it came to feeding children. If it was, the parents did 
not show it. The mother would cock her head to one side, so that her baby 
could easily grasp the morsel, and it was all so quickly done that only the 
camera’s eye could catch the way she did it. She slipped her bill clear into 
the youngster’s mouth, and he took the bite as hurriedly as if he were afraid 
the mother would change her mind and give it to the next baby. 

The parents fed their nestlings a diet of both fruit and insects. Once I 
saw the father distribute a whole mouthful of green measuring-worms. The 
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next time he had visited a garden down the hillside, for he brought one rasp- 
berry in his bill and coughed up three more. 

The three young Grosbeaks left the nest the morning of July 6. They 
were not able to fly more than a few feet, but they knew how to perch and 
call for food. I never heard a more enticing dinner song. The minute a young- 
ster’s appetite was satisfied, he always took a nap. There was no worry on 
his mind as to where the next bite was coming from. He just contracted into 
a fluffy ball, and he didn’t pause a second on the borderland. It was so simple. 
His lids closed, and it was done. He slept soundly, too, for when I stroked the 
feathers of one, he didn’t wake, but, at the sound of the parents’ wings, he 
awoke as suddenly as he dropped asleep. 

I have watched a good many bird families, but I never saw 
Home-Life the work divided as it seemed to be in the Grosbeak house- 
hold. The first day I stayed about the nest, I noticed that the 
father was feeding the children almost entirely, and whenever he brought a 
mouthful, he hardly knew which one to feed first. The mother fed about 
once an hour, while he fed every ten or fifteen minutes. This seemed rather 
contrary to my understanding of bird ways. Generally the male is wilder 
than his wife, and she has to take the responsibility of the home. The next 
day I watched at the nest, conditions were the same, but I was surprised to 
see that parental duties were just reversed. The mother was going and coming 
continually with food, while the father sat about in the tree-tops, sang and 
preened his feathers leisurely, only taking the trouble to hunt up one mouthful 
for his bairns to every sixth or seventh the mother brought. To my surprise, 
the third day I found the father was the busy bird again. Out of eighteen 
plates exposed that day on the Grosbeak family, I got only five snaps at the 
mother, and three of these were poor ones. The fourth day I watched, the 
mother seemed to have charge of the feeding again, but she spent most of 
her time trying to coax the bantlings to follow her off into the bushes. It 
was hardly the father’s day for getting the meals, but, on the whole, he fed 
almost as much as the mother, otherwise the youngsters would not have 
received their daily allowance. I have watched at some nests where the young 
were cared for almost entirely by the mother, and I have seen others where 
those duties were taken up largely by the father. Many times I have seen both 
parents work side by side in rearing a family, but the Grosbeaks seemed to 
have a way of dividing duties equally and alternating with days of rest and 
labor. 
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The Gift of Mrs. Russell Sage 


Mrs. Russell Sage has given to the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties $500 to start a special fund to be 
used for the protection of the Robin. A 
few days later she also contributed $5,000 
to be used in pushing the work of the 
Association in the Southern states, and 
at the same time expressed her deep con- 
cern that the Robin, which is legally re- 
garded as a game bird in some of the 
states, should be given adequate protec- 
tion. As Mrs. Sage further states that she 
will provide $5,000 annually for the next 
two years, it means that the Association 
will be enabled to institute and conduct 
a vigorous campaign for bird-protection 
over a large territory, heretofore but 
scantily reached. 

By these magnificent contributions to 
the work of saving the wild birds of 
America, Mrs. Sage has won the gratitude 
of untold thousands of bird and nature 
lovers throughout the country.—T.G.P. 


Fifth International Ornithological 
Congress 


The President of the National Associa- 
tion had the distinguished honor of being 
the only American delegate at the Fifth 
International Ornithological Congress, 
which assembled May 30, in Berlin. He 
took with him credentials from the De- 
partment of State, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the National Museum, the 
American Ornithologists’ Union and the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties: , 

Over two hundred delegates were in 
attendance at the Congress, representing 
fourteen world powers. 


After organizing the Congress, it was 
divided into five sections, as folows: 

Section r. Anatomy, Paleontology, 
Systematic and Geographical Work. 

Section 2. Migration. 

Section 3. Biology and Odlogy. 

Section 4. Bird Protection. 

Section 5. Bird Information and Prop- 
agation. 

The entire time and attention of your 
delegate was devoted to Section 4— 
Bird Protection—as he considered this 
the department having the greatest 
economic value and interest. 

The following papers were presented 
in Section 4: 

By Herr Prof. Dr. Rérig (Germany).— 
The Fundamental Reasons for Bird Pro- 
tection. 

By Herr Dr. Heuss (Germany).—Con- 
cerning the Urgent Necessity of an Inter- 
national Association of Bird Protection 
Societies in Various Countries. 

By Herr Prof. C. G. Schillings (Ger- 
many).—Concerning the Necessity for 
Prohibition of Sale of Bird Feathers for 
Trimmings in All Countries. 

By Herr Dr. Schwartz (Germany).— 
Are International Bird Protection So- 
cieties Desirable, Because Their Aim Is 
to Save Birds from Being Used for Hat 
Trimming ? 

By Herr Dr. Dietrich (Germany).— 
The Bird World of Cold Northern Islands 
and Bird Reservations of the Jorsand 
Society. 

By Herr Prof. Schweder (Austria).— 
Bird Hunting and Bird Protection. 

By Mr. Buckland (England).—On the 
Destruction of Wild Birds in General 
Throughout the World and the Pressing 
Necessity for an International Confer- 
ence to Consider the Whole Question. 
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By Frau Van Hoorde (Belgium).— 
Bird Protection and Ladies’ Fashions. 

By William Dutcher (America) two 
papers.—The History of the Audubon or 
Bird Protection Movement in North 
America. Some Reasons Why Interna- 
tional Protection Is Necessary. 

There was a very strong and unanimous 
sentiment in the Congress that drastic 
action should be taken at once, in all 
parts of the world to prevent the further 
use of the plumage of wild birds for milli- 
nery ornaments. It shown con- 
clusively, that the live bird was necessary 
as an aid to agriculture and forestry, and 
also for the health and comfort of man- 
kind. It is also shown that many species 
of wild birds were dangerously near ex- 


was 


termination. 

The members of 
mously reached certain conclusions. They 
also formulated six rules and regulations 
to be proposed to the Home Governments 
of the delegates to the Congress and, 
finally, selected a permanent International 
Committee for Bird Protection. 

The conclusions, proposed rules and 
regulations, and the permanent Interna- 
tional Committee suggested by the Section, 
were unanimously ratified and adopted 
by the entire Congress, and are as fol- 
lows: 


Section 4 unani- 


CONCLUSIONS 


“The Fifth International Ornithological 
Congress, representing the ornithological 
science in all countries, draws attention 
to the absolute necessity for the preserva- 
tion of birds, especially those which, by 
reason of their plumage, are too rigorously 
persecuted. 

“Tt is to be suggested that each coun- 
try should issue special regulations dealing 
with this subject. 

“The Acting International Committee 
are earnestly requested to take the neces- 
sary steps for the purpose of drawing up 
an International agreement suggesting 


the rules and regulations for the pro- 
tection of birds, especially for the species 
killed for their plumage, which otherwise 
are too much sought after.” 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS To BE PROPOSED 


“ 


1. Rational shooting laws, especially 
for shooting on the high seas, as well as 
special laws for the protection of birds. 

“2. Prohibition of export and import 
of plumes of wild birds for millinery pur- 
poses. 

“3. Prohibition of buying and selling 
such feathers that are not wanted for 
scientific purposes. 

“4. Propagation of ornithological! 
knowledge in the widest circles. 

“5s. Instruction of official and private 
organs. 

“6. Instruction of the youth.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF BrIrRDs, APPOINTED AT 
THE FirtH INTERNATIONAL ORNITHO- 
LOGICAL CONGRESS IN BERLIN, JUNE 4, 
IgIo. 

Chairman: Dr. Heuss. 

Austria.—Prof. Bruno Schweder, Weiss- 
kirchen. 

Bavaria.—Freiherr von Gebsattel, Bam- 
berg. 

Belgium.—Dr. Alphonse Dubois, 42 Rue 
de Chalats, Brussels; Madam C. van 
Hoorde, 61 Rue de la Vallée, Brussels. 

Denmark.—Lieut. Col. Mehrn, Copen- 
hagen. 

France.—Dr. A. Menegaux, Museum His- 
toire Naturelle, Paris; Louis Ternier, 
Houfleur, Calvados. 

Germany.—Freiherr von Berlepsch, 
Schloss Berlepsch, Post Gertenbach, 
Witzenhausen; Dr. Heuss, Leostrasse 
33, Paderborn. 

Great Britain—Lord Avebury, London; 
James Buckland, Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, Northumberland Ave., London, 
W.C. 

Holland—F. J. A. 
Orangesingel 3, Nijmegen. Prof. 
J. Ritzema-Bos, Wageningen. 

Hungary.—Stefan Chernel von Chernel- 
haza, Késseg. 

Italy.—Count Arrigoni Degli Oddi, Uni- 
versity of Padua, Padua. 

Norway.—Oberhofstallmeister Sverdrup. 


van Vollenhoven, 
Dr. 


Russia.—F. E. Stoll, Grosse Kiiterstrasse 
18, Riga; Baron Harald Loudon, Lisden 
bei Wolmar, Livland. 

Sweden.—Prof. Dr. Einar Lénnberg, 
Vetenskapsakademien, Stockholm. 

United States—Wm. Dutcher, 141 
Broadway, New York City; T. S. Pal- 
mer, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The Proceedings of the Congress will 
be published before the close of the year 
and will be for sale by the permanent 
officers of the Congress.—W. D. 


Some Reasons Why International Bird 
Protection Is Necessary * 


By Wittiam Dutcuer, F. A. O. U. 


After reading the admirable and com- 
prehensive historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of international bird protec- 
tion in Europe, written by Otto Herman, 
and published by the Royal Hungarian 
Minister of Agriculture, Ignatus de 
Daranyi, I was greatly astonished to 
discover that during the half century in 
which the subject had been considered by 
the great powers of Europe, through 
their scientific representatives and their 
learned ornithologists, that one of the 
greatest causes of bird-destruction, not 
only in Europe but in all other parts of 
the world, had never been discussed. I 
refer to the slaughter of birds for milli- 
nery purposes. The only mention of the 
millinery trade may be found on page 122 
in the report of the International Orni- 
thological Congress, held at Paris in 1900, 
which reads as follows: “The first event 
was that the delegates of the Paris 
feather merchants and of the millinery 
houses,—two branches which demanded 
and still demand the sacrifice of billions 
of poor birds,—appeared at the Orni- 
thological Congress to raise their voices 
in opposition to the cause of bird protec- 
tion, which threatened to injure their 
material interest.” 

Surely if the members of the several 
Congresses which have met in the past 


*Presented at the Fifth International Ornitholo- 
gical Congress, Berlin, May 30 to June 5, 1910. 
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could not agree upon any schedule of 
birds that were beneficial to agriculture, 
or, on the contrary, were supposed to be 
noxious, it would seem that the destruc- 
tion of birds for millinery purposes would 
have been a common ground upon which 
the delegates from the different countries 
could have agreed, and might have been 
in harmony in any drastic measure that 
would prohibit the use of birds for this 
wasteful purpose. The Paris milliners 
protested against any movement which 
threatened to injure their material in- 
terest. I ask whether the milliners have 
any interest that is paramount to the 
interest of agriculture and its allied in- 
dustry, forestry. These two industries 
need the live bird, and necessarily must 
advocate their protection and increase. 
On the other hand, the milliners demand 
a dead bird, and require that it shall be 
killed at a season of the year when it is 
in its best plumage, that is, during the 
period of reproduction; the result being 
decrease and eventual extermination. 

There is a legal side to this question: 
In America, wild birds are considered the 
property of the state, and the milliners 
have no legal right to kill them, as they 
are thus depriving the state of one of 
its most valuable assets. I am not sufhi- 
ciently informed about the laws of Euro- 
pean countries to know whether wild 
birds are considered the property of the 
state, but if they are, the milliners of 
Europe have no more property rights in 
birds than have the milliners of the 
United States. 

I am happy to be able to say that in 
the United States, and in fact, the greater 
part of North America, the traffic in wild 
birds’ plumage by the millinery dealers 
has been greatly restricted through the 
efforts of the Audubon Societies; however, 
to make this restriction more effective, 
we need the help of all the great world 
powers. 

America cannot protect her own birds, 
if the countries of the Old World offer a 
market for the plumage of American birds, 
as they are now doing. 

Twenty-five years ago, there were 
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millions of White Herons breeding in the 
United States; today there is only a 
pitiable remnant of the same, and, owing 
to the high prices offered for the plumes 
of these birds, makes it difficult and almost 
impossible to preserve even the small 
remnant remaining. 

The stock of these birds having been 
exhausted in the United States, the 
plume-hunters have followed the White 
Herons to other parts of the world, and 
in many localities these beautiful exam- 
ples of bird life are on the verge of ex- 
termination; this extermination is caused 
solely by the millinery trade. 

The Birds of Paradise are another 
example of this unholy traffic. The range 
of these birds being so much more re- 
stricted than that of the White Herons, 
it will take a much shorter time to ex- 
terminate them than it has the Herons. 
Have the milliners of Paris, or London, 
or Berlin, or New York, any right to de- 
mand the privilege of selling the plumes 
of so valuable and interesting a species 
as the Bird of Paradise when they know 
that they are on the verge of extermi- 
nation? 

Among the large reservations establish- 
ed by Roosevelt was one 
known as the Hawaiian Islands Reserva- 
tion. Recently Japanese poachers sta- 
tioned themselves upon these islands, and 
before they were discovered by the 
United States authorities, they had 
destroyed over a quarter of a million 
Albatrosses, simply that they might take 
the wing quills for the millinery market, 
and ship them to London, via Japan. Is 
this right? Should not Japan aid the 
United States in the preservation of her 
birds by entering into an agreement to 
that effect. 

The Americas have among their birds 
those little gems of the air known as the 
Hummingbird. Hundreds of thousands of 
these birds have been destroyed for the 
millinery trade, and have been sold at 
the London feather sales. In the February, 
1910, sale a large number of Ruby- 
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throated Hummingbirds were sold; these 
birds are only found in eastern North 
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America. 
northern South America, where they 
were killed and shipped to the London 
markets. How can the Americans pro- 
tect their Hummingbirds if they may be 
killed in South America, and sold in 
England for use wherever birds are used 
for millinery ornaments? 

One need do no more than to examine 
the schedules of bird skins offered for 
sale at the London auction markets every 
sixty days, to realize how important it is 
that some drastic steps be taken to stop 
this enormous drain on wild bird life: 
Herons, Trogons, Hummingbirds, Tou- 
cans, Macaws, Tanagers, Emus, Birds of 
Paradise, Marabou Storks, Crowned 
Pigeons, Cockatoos, Parrots, Rifle Birds, 
Kingfishers, Pheasants, Albatrosses, 
Hawks, Bitterns, Lyre Birds, Grebes, 
Owls, Terns, Gulls, Bustards and Cuckoos 
are some of the many species dealt in— 
sacrificed at the behest of fashion. 

A suggestive item in all of the schedules 
is “‘Various Birds.” As the several species 
that have been most dealt in in the past, 
the gorgeously plumed birds, become 
scarcer and consequently more expensive, 
the milliners have other species sent them 
to test the market, and should any of 
them prove to be acceptable to fashion, 
then that species will be raided also—so 
much for the slaughter of birds for milli- 
nery purposes. 

There are other vital reasons why 
Europeans should take active steps for 
an international agreement, and they are 
that thousands of the insectivorous birds 
of Europe are shipped to the United 
States every year as cage birds. Do the 
Europeans care so little for their song 
birds that they are willing to permit 
this cruel traffic? The Americans stopped 
such export several years since, to the 
great advantage of the country. 

There are also thousands of game birds, 
such as migratory Quail, the Gray Par- 
tridge, and the Lapwing, that are sent to 
the American markets, for use in hotels 
and fashionable restaurants. Are the 
Europeans willing to have such birds 
slaughtered, and shipped out of the 
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country to pamper the taste of foreign 
gourmands? 

Nature, with her infinite wisdom, 
created birds for a definite and specific 
purpose, and placed them where they 
would do the most good in preserving 
the exact balance she insists upon. 
When man steps in to disarrange this 
balance, he is taking a dangerous step. 
The members of this Congress should 
protest against any marked disarrange- 
ment of nature’s accurate plans by the 
plume and game dealers, who reap a 
paltry individual benefit by the de- 
struction of the assets of a state that are 
of the utmost scientific importance and 
economic value. The paltry sum realized 
by these individuals for the dead bird 
cannot be compared for a moment with 
the enormous value of the live bird to 
the agriculture and forestry of a state. 
Let us as scientists insist that the con- 
servation of birds, rather than the waste 
of birds, is the best plan for every coun- 
try in the world. 

When the world awakened to the fact 
that peace was more conducive to happi- 
ness than war, and a Peace Conference 
was called at the Hague in 1907, forty- 
three signatory countries participated 
in the Conference. 

While it is possible that the preserva- 
tion of wild birds, which are so necessary 
for the agricultural interests of the world, 
is not quite as important a subject to 
consider as the peace of the world, yet 
it certainly can take the second place. I 
conceive it to be the duty of this Orni- 
thological Congress to recommend to the 
forty-three countries which participated 
in the second International Peace Con- 
ference, and as many others as it is pos- 
sible to get to codperate, that they enter 
into an agreement, one of vital importance 
and from which will accrue lasting bene- 
fits. 

The agreement suggested is that no 
country in the future shall permit any 
of its wild birds or their eggs to be shipped 
out of its territory, either alive or dead, 
for food or millinery ornaments, or any 
other commercial purpose whatever. 
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Further, that in the future no country 
shall permit the importation into its 
territory of any wild birds, either alive 
or dead, or their eggs, to be used for food 
or millinery ornaments, or any other 
commercial purpose whatsoever. In this 
way the laws between the countries party 
to this agreement become reciprocal, and 
each country will be able to retain its own 
wild birds for the benefit of its agriculture 
and forestry, and its own citizens; each 
signatory power will help each of the other 
countries to enforce the non-export regu- 
lations by having a non-import regulation 
relating to the wild birds of any other 
country. These laws or regulations should 
cover every bird of a country; there should 
be absolutely no exceptions made what- 
ever, except that under proper govern- 
mental restrictions in the form of a license, 
live birds might be exchanged for propa- 
gation, and dead birds as specimens for 
the scientific study of ornithology in 
natural history museums, and private 
collections of a strictly scientific character. 
These two drains upon the bird life of a 
country would be so small that it would 
not be appreciable, and at the same time 
it would advance the cause of bird pro- 
tection by giving each country a knowl- 
edge of the avifauna of all other coun- 
tries, and would also enable any country 
to engage in the experiment of propa- 
gating extralimital species. 

Such an agreement as the above may 
appear drastic, but it certainly is the only 
possible way to change the present dis- 
tressing conditions regarding the wild 
birds of the world. ; 

Members of the Congress, a _ vital 
question is now before us. We cannot 
avoid the issue by closing our eyes to it. 
It is for.us who love birds, who understand 
birds, who have a scientific knowledge of 
the question, and who represent countries 
widely separated from each other, to give 
this matter serious and aggressive atten- 
tion. We will not be performing our duty 
nor embracing the great privilege that 
we have of conserving bird life, if we do 
not at this Congress take the necessary 
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present abhorrent conditions. It will 
not be sufficient for us to merely argue the 
question of whether birds are noxious or 
beneficial; we all know that certain of the 
valuable and interesting birds of the world 
are being rapidly exterminated, and it is 
our duty to take steps to stop this ex- 
termination. If this matter is referred to 
a Committee, it must be to one that will 
not sleep, and only awaken five years from 
now, when another Congress is held. 
By that time it may, and probably will 
be, too late to save several species of 
birds that soon must be classed among 
extinct forms, the list of which is already 
too large. 

Members of the Congress, I leave you 
these thoughts for your earnest considera- 
tion. 

The Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund 


The Mr. Dutcher, while 
attending the International Ornithologi- 
ca] Congress, was considered by a number 
of his friends to be an admirable oppor- 
tunity to give tangible expression to the 
esteem in which he and his work are held 
by every one in this country interested 
in the protection’ of birds. Under the 
leadership of Mr. W. W. Grant, a com- 
mittee was therefore formed and contri- 
butions solicited to a fund which, in 
commemoration of the sympathy and 
support Mr. Dutcher’s daughter, during 
her all too brief life, had always given 
her father in his ceaseless labors, was 
named the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund. 

Both the number and the character of 
the responses which were received to the 
committee’s circular letter, showed that 
the plan it proposed met with the most 
widespread and hearty approval. Although 
only a short time was available, and this 
at an unfavorable season, the fund 
amounted to nearly $7,000 before July 1, 
and additions to it are still being made 
daily. 

This substantial testimonial was pre- 
sented to Mr. Dutcher, as President of the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, at a luncheon given to him on 
July 14, shortly after his return from 
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Europe, and if each contributor to the 
fund could have seen the profound sense 
of appreciation with which it was ac- 
cepted, his pleasure in taking part in 
this well-deserved tribute would have 
been more than doubled. 

It is proposed that the interest on the 
Mary Dutcher Fund be used in such a 
manner that a report on the results 
attending its expenditure be rendered 
yearly.—F. M. C. 


Bird Legislation in England 


There is now before the British Parlia- 
ment a “Bill to Prohibit the Sale or Ex- 
change of the Plumage and Skins of 
Certain Wild Birds.” Section one reads 
as follows: 

“y. (1) Any person who, after the 
commencement of this Act, shall have in 
his possession for the purpose of sale or 
exchange the plumage or skin, or any 
part of the plumage or skin, of any dead 
wild bird imported or brought into the 
United Kingdom on or after the first day 
of January, one thousand nine hundred and 
eleven, which is included in the schedule 
to this Act, or not exempted from the 
operation of this Act, shall be guilty 
of an offence, and shall on summary 
conviction be liable for the first offence to 
a penalty of not exceeding five pounds, 
and for every subsequent offence, to a 
penalty of not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds, and in every case the court shall 
order the forfeiture and destruction of 
the articles in respect of which the of- 
fence has been committed.” 

There are six sections in the bill; all 
except the first one relate to enforcement 
and exceptions. The schedule is compre- 
hensive, and when the bill becomes a law 
it will do much toward stamping out the 
use of the plumage of wild birds for 
millinery ornaments; further, it very 
closely follows the recommendations of 
the International Committee in regard 
to non-importation. 

SCHEDULE 
The Birds of Paradise. 
seide. 


Family Paradi- 
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The Hummingbirds. 
The Monal. Family Phasianide. 
Any one of the several species of 
Asiatic Pheasants of the genus Lopho- 
phorus, as the Impeyan Pheasant. 


Family Trochilide. 


The Argus. Family Phasianide. 

Any one of the several species of 
Asiatic Pheasants of the genus Argusi- 
anus, as the Argus Pheasant. 

The Crowned Pigeon. 
bide. 

Any one of the several species of large 
crested Pigeons of the genus Goura, 
inhabitating New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands. 

The Lyre Birds. 
The Emus. Family Dromoeide. 

The Rheas. Family Rheide. 

The Owls. Family Sirigide. 

The Kingfishers. Family Alcedinide. 
The Macaws. Order Psittaci. 

Any Parrot of the genus Siétace or 

Macrocercus. 

The Stork tribe. Family Ciconiide. 

The Heron tribe. Family Ardeide. 

The Ibises and Spoonbills. Family Plata- 
leide. 

The Todies. Family Todide. 

The Cock-of-the-Rock. Rupicola aurantia. 

The Quezal, or Resplendent 
Pharomacrus mocinno. 


Family Colum- 


Family Menuride. 


Trogon. 


“2. The Privy Council may at any time, 
by notice published in the ‘London 
Gazette,’ add to, or remove from, the 
schedule to this Act the name of any other 
foreign wild bird, and thereupon the 
provisions of this Act shall take effect 
as if such bird had been included in or 
removed from the schedule to this Act. 

A Provisional Committee has been 
established in England to consider the 
necessity of taking action with regard to 
the destruction of birds in British Colonies 
for their plumage. Chairman, The Right 
Honorable the Earl of Crewe, K. G., 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; the 
Right Honorable E. S. Montague, M. P., 
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Under Secretary for India, and one other. 
These represent the Colonial Office. Mr. 
C, E. Fagan, Mr. Ogilvie Grant, and one 
other, representing the British Museum. 

The Right Honorable Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart., M. P., Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs; and the Right Honorable 
Sydney Buxton, M. P., President of the 
Board of Trade and Customs, are both 
deeply interested in the subject of the 
protection of wild birds, especially those 
only found in the British Colonies. The 
President of the National Association 
spent ten days in London, during which 
time he called upon many Members of 
Parliament and also upon Government 
Officials, urging prompt and drastic 
action on the part of Great Britain and 
her Colonies to prohibit the sale and ex- 
port of wild birds’ plumage. There is 
evidently a strong and growing sentiment 
in this direction, Pertinent to this, it 
can be reported that on July 4, the Right 
Honorable Percy Alden, M. P., intro- 
ducer of the Sale or Exchange of Plumage 
Prohibition Act of 1910, asked the Prime 
Minister whether he had received copies of 
the resolutions passed by the International 
Ornithological Congress at Berlin calling 
upon the Governments of the countries 
represented at the Congress to prohibit 
the import and export of plumes of wild 
birds for millinery purposes, and the pro- 
hibition of buying and selling such feathers 
that were not wanted for scientific pur- 
poses; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, he would arrange for a short 
departmental Bill dealing with this 
matter to be introduced. Mr. Asquith 
replied, “Yes sir, I have received a copy 
of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference, and the matter will be considered.” 

The British members of the Interna- 
tional Committee, Lord Avebury and 
Mr. James Buckland, are thoroughly 
awake to the momentous question they 
have in charge, and can assuredly be 
depended upon to keep England’s share in 
the International movement well to the 
front; their interest is too deep-seated to 
be temporary.—W. D. 


Notes from Wardens 


Many of the colonies of water birds 
guarded by the wardens of this Associa- 
tion, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture, are showing splendid in- 
crease in numbers each year. For example, 
Captain William M. Sprinkle, of Pass 
Christian, Miss., who guards certain 
of the large reservations on the Louisiana 
Coast, reports under date of June 6, 1910: 

“IT have located four more nesting 
colonies of Laughing Gulls. These include 
six nesting-places, which will average 
1,000 nests each.”” These are overflow 
colonies from the reservations where the 
birds have been increasing with wonderful 
rapidity since adequate protection has 
been furnished them. 

Warden L. Alvah Lewis, of the Kla- 
math Lake Reservation, situated in 
Southern Oregon and northern California, 
states that this year there have been 
notable increases of Canada Geese and 
Mallard Ducks. Of the White Pelicans 
and Cormorants there are at least twice 
as many this year as last. 

From the Atlantic Coast, Warden N. 
F. Jennett, of the Cape Hatteras Colonies, 
reports a decided increase of Least Terns 
and Laughing Gulls. These two birds 
were on the very verge of extinction when 
the Audubon Society began its work in 
these stormy waters a few years ago.— 
—T. G. P. 


Destroying Cats in New York 


A New York correspondent recently 
called attention to the undesirability 
of permitting cats to wander at large in 
Central Park, particularly during the 
spring and summer months, when their 
destructiveness to bird life is well known 
to be extensive. A letter addressed to 
Mr. Charles B. Stover, Commissioner of 
Parks for the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Richmond, brought out the interesting 
fact that a man is employed to guard 
Central Park from the depredations of 
creatures calculated to be destructive of 
birds. He further states that from Janu- 
ary t to June 1 of the present year, this 
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guardian of the birds destroyed 161 cats 
found in the park. 

While it is a well-known fact that that 
excellent institution, the American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, annually kills many cats, it 
may be interesting to some to learn that 
according to a letter recently received 
from Mr. W. K. Horton, General Mana- 
ger, the organization killed in New York 
City 100,904 cats between January 1 and 
June 1 of the present year. If all the 
towns and cities in the United States had 
as good a record for destroying homeless 
or discarded cats, there would be more 
song birds to brighten the earth.—T. G. P. 


Specific Charges Against Cats 


Iam a recent subscriber to Brrp-Lore 
and notice with interest the campaign 
against cats. Although one may be ever 
so fond of cats, the numerous bird- 
tragedies of the nesting-season caused by 
them should lead to the lessening of their 
numbers. I am skeptical when anyone says 
“My cats never catch birds; it is only 
the hungry ones abandoned by their 
owners.” 

I have seen an active mother cat in one 
season devour the contents of almost 
every robin’s nest in an orchard, even 
when tar, chicken wire and other pre- 
ventatives were placed on the trunks of 
the trees. The robin builds so conspicuous 
and accessible a nest, and isso easily agita- 
ted by the approach of a cat, that it is dif- 
ficult to save the young. Shutting up cats 
at the time the robins are leaving the nest 
is a help. One cat brought in Meadow 
Larks, Chippies, Bluebirds, a Wilson’s 
Snipe, an Ovenbird, two Hummingbirds, a 
a Flicker, a Swallow and a young Partridge 
within a few days. As a rule, cats eat birds 
in secret after being pursued and scolded 
and having their prey wrested from them, 
so only a heap of feathers tells the tale. 

I have been surprised to note how un- 
conscious people can be to the cries of 
alarm of the commonest birds about them. 
If we are educated to notice, it is second 
nature to fly to the rescue——ANNE E. 
Perkins, M. D., Gowanda, New York. 
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The Confessions of a 
Beachcomber 
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